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OUR BORE. 


Ir is unnecessary to say that we keep a 
bore. Everybody does. But, the bore whom 
we have the pleasure and honor of enume- 
rating among our particular friends, is such 
a generic bore, and has so many traits (as it 
appears to us) in common with the great bore 
family, that we are tempted to make him the 
subject of the present notes. May he be 
generally accepted ! 

Our bore is admitted on all hands to be 
a good-hearted man. He may put fifty people 
| out of temper, but he keeps his own. He 
|| preserves a sickly solid smile upon his face, 
when other faces are ruffled by the perfec- 
| tion he has attained in his art, and has an 

equable voice which never travels out of one 
| key or rises above one pitch. His manner 
| isa manner of tranquil interest. None of his 
| opinions are startling. Among his deepest- 
|| rooted convictions, it may be mentioned that 
_ he considers the air of England damp, and 
| holds that our lively neighbours—he always 

calls the French our lively neighbours—have 
the advantage of us in that particular. Never- 
| theless, he is unable to forget that John Bull 
| is John Bull all the world over, and that 

England with all her faults is England still. 

Our bore has travelled. He could not pos- 
| sibly be a complete bore without having 
| travelled. He rarely speaks of his travels 
| without introducing, sometimes on his own 
|| plan of construction, morsels of the language 
| of the country :—which he always translates. 
| You cannot name to him any little remote 
| town in France, Italy, Germany, or Switzer- 
| land but he knows it well; stayed there a 
| fortnight under peculiar circumstances. And 
| talking of that little place, perhaps you know 
| & statue over an old fountain, up a little 

court, which is the second—no, the third— 
stay—yes, the third turning on the right, 
after you come out of the Post house, goin 
| up the hill towards the market? You don’t 
| know that statue ? Nor that fountain? You 
surprise him! They are not usually seen by 
| travellers (most extraordinary, he has never 
| yet met with a single traveller who knew 
them, except one German, the most intelli- 
gent man he ever met in his life!) but he 
thought that you would have been the man 
| to find them out. And then he describes 





them, in a circumstantial lecture half an hour 
long, generally delivered behind a door which 
is constantly being opened from the other side ; 
and implores you if you ever revisit that place, 
now do go and look at that statue and fountain! 

Our bore, in a similar manner, being in 
Italy, made a discovery of a dreadful picture, 
which has been the terror of a large portion 
of the civilised world ever since. Wehan 
seen the liveliest men paralysed by it, across 
a broad dining-table. He was lounging 
among the mountains, sir, basking in the 
mellow influences of the climate, when he 
came to una piccola chiesa—a little church— 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say wna 
ptecolissima cappella—the smallest chapel you 
can possibly imagine—and walked in. There 
was nobody inside but a cieco—a blind man— 
saying his prayers, anda vecchio padre—old friar 
—rattling a money box. But, above the head | 
of that friar, and immediately to the right of 
the altar as you enter—to the right of the 
altar? No. To the left of the altar as you 
enter—or say near the centre—there hung a 
painting (subject, Virgin and Child) so divine 
in its expression, so pure and yet so warm 
and rich in its tone, so fresh in ifs touch, at 
once so glowing in its color and so statuesque 
in its repose that our bore cried out in an 
ecstacy, “ That’s the finest picture in Italy!” 
And so it is, sir. There is no doubt of 
it. It is astonishing that that picture is so 
little known. Even the painter is uncertain. 
He afterwards took Blumb, of the Royal 
Academy (it is to be observed that our bore 
takes none but eminent people to see sights, 
and that none but eminent people take our 
bore), and you never saw a man so affected in 
your life as Blumb was. He cried like a 
child! And then our bore begins his descrip- 
tion in detail—for all this is introductory— 
and strangles his hearers with the folds of the 
purple drapery. 

By an equally fortunate conjunction of acci- 
dental circumstances, it happened that when 
our bore was in Switzerland, he discovered 
a Valley, of that superb character, that 
Chamouni is not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with it. This is how it was, sir. 
He was travelling on a mule—had been in 
the saddle some days—when, as he and the 
guide, Pierre Blanquo: whom you may know, 
perhaps ?—our bore is sorry you don’t, because 
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he is the only guide deserving of the name— 
as he and Pierre were descending, towards 
evening; among those everlasting snows, to 
the little village of La Croix, our bore observed 
a mountain track turning off sharply to the 
right. At first he was uncertain whether it 
was a track at all, and in fact, he said to 
Pierre, “ Qu’est que c'est done, mon ami ?— 
What is that, myfriend?” “O02, monsieur ?” 
said Pierre—* Where, sir?” “Za /—there !” 
said our bore. “ Monsiewr, ce n'est rien de tout 
—sir, it?s nothing at all,” said Pierre. 
“ Allons |—Make haste. J/ va neiger—it’s 
going to snow!” But, our bore was not to 
done in that way, and he firmly replied, 

“T wish to go in that direction—je veux ¥ 
aller. I am bent upon it—je suis déterminé. 
En avant /—go ahead!” In consequence of | 
which firmness on our bore’s part, they pro- 
ceeded, sir, during two hours of evening and 
three of moonlight (they waited in a cavern 
till the moon was up), along the slenderest 
track, overhanging perpendicularly the most 
awful gulfs, until they arrived, by.a winding 
descent, in a valley that possibly and he 
may say probably, was never visited by any 
stranger before. What a valley! Mountains 
piled on mountains, avalanches stemmed by 
pine forests ; waterfalls, chalets, mountain- 
torrents, wooden bridges, every conceivable 
picture of Swiss scenery ! The whole village 
turned out to receive our bore. The peasant 
girls kissed him, the men shook hands with 
him, one old lady of benevolent appearance 
wept upon his breast. He was conducted, in 
a primitive triumph, to the little inn: where 
he was taken ill next morning, and lay for 
six weeks, attended by the amiable hostess 
(the same benevolent old lady who had wept | 
over night) and her charming daughter, 
Fanchette. It is nothing to say that they 
were attentive to him; they doted on him. 
They called him, in their simple way, 7 Ange 
Anglais—the English Angel. en our bore 
left the valley, there was not a dry eye in the 
place ; some of the people attended him for 
miles. He begs and entreats of you as a 

rsonal favor, that if you ever go to Switzer- 
and again (you have mentioned that your 
last visit was your twenty-third), you will go 
to that valley, and see Swiss scenery for the 
first time. And if you want really to know 
the pastoral people of Switzerland, and to 
understand them, mention, in that valley, our 
bore’s name ! 

Our bore has a crushing brother in the 
East, who, somehow or other, was admitted to 
smoke pipes with Mehemet Ali, and instantly 
became an authority on the whole range of 
Eastern matters, from Haroun Alraschid to 
the present Sultan. He is in the habit of 
expressing mysterious opinions on this wide 
range of subjects, but on questions of foreign 
policy more particularly, to our bore, in 
etters ; and our bore is continually sending 
bits of these letters to the newspapery (which 
they never insert), and carrying other bits 
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about in his pocket-book. It is even whis- 
pered that he has been seen at the Forei 
Office, receiving great consideration from the 
messengers, and having his card promptly 
borne into the sanctuary of the temple. The 
havoc committed in society by this Eastern 
brother is beyond belief. Our bore is always 
ready with him. We have known our bore 
to fall upon an intelligent young sojourner in 
the wilderness, in the first sentence of a nar- 
rative, and beat all confidence out of him with 
one blow of his brother. He became omni- 
scient, as to foreign policy, in the smoking of 
those pipes with Schone Ali. The balance 
of power in Europe, the machinations of the 
Jesuits, the gentle and humanising influence 
of Austria, the position and prospects of that 
hero of the noble soul who is worshipped by 
happy France, are all eusy reading to our 
bore’s brother. And our bore is so provok- 
ingly self-denying about him! “I don’t pre- 
tend to more than a very general knowledge 
of these subjects myself,” says he, after ener- 
vating the intellects of several strong men 
“ but these are my brother’s opinions and I 
believe he is known to be well-informed.” 

The commonest incidents and places would 
appear to have been made special, expressly 
for our bore. Ask him whether he ever 
chanced to walk, between seven and eight in 
the morning, down St. James's Street, London; 
and he will tell you, never in his life but 
once. But, it’s curious that that once was int 
eighteen thirty; and that as our bore was 
walking down the street you have just men- 7 
tioned, at the hour you have just mentioned } 
—half-past seven—or twenty minutes toeight. | 
No! Let him be correct !exactly'a quarter | 
before eight by the Palace clock—he met a] 
fresh-coloured, grey-haired, good-humoured | 
looking gentleman, with a brown umbrella, | 
who, as he passed him, touched his hat an 
said, “ Fine morning, sir, fine morning !"— 
William the Fourth ! 

Ask our bore whether he has seen Mr, 
Barry’s new Houses of Parliament, and he -will | 
reply that he has not yet inspected them } 
minutely, but, that you remind him that it | 
was his singular fortune to be the last man to | 
see the old houses of Parliament before the 
fire broke out. It happened in this way. | 
Poor John Spine, the celebrated novelist, had } 
taken him over to South Lambeth to read to | 
him the last’ few chapters of what was cér | 
tainly his best book—as our bore told him at 
the time, adding, “Now, my dear John, 
touch it, and you'll spoil it !”"—and our bore 
was going back to the club by way of Mill- 
bank and Parliament Street, when he stopped 
to think of Canning, and look at the houses of | 
Parliament. Now, you know far more of the | 
philosophy of Mind than our bore does, and i 
are much better able to explain to him than | 
he is to explain to you why or wherefore, at if 
that particular time, the thought of fire 
should come into his head. But, it did. Tt } 
did. He thought, What a national calamity 
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if an. edifice connected with so mamy asso- 
ciations should be consumed by fire! At 
that time there was not a single soul in the 
stveet but himself. All was quiet, dark, and 
solitary. After contemplating the building 
for a minute—or, say a minute and a half, 
not more—our bore proceeded on his: way, 
mechanically repeating, What a national cala- 
mity if such an edifice, connected with such 
associations, should be destroyed by A 
man coming towards him in a violent state of 
agitation completed the sentence, with the 
exclamation, Fire! Our bore looked round, 
and the whole structure was in a blaze. 

In harmony and union with these expe- 
riences, our bore never went anywhere in a 
steam-boat but he made either the best or the 
worst voyage ever known on that station. 
Hither he overheard the captain say to him- 
self, with his hands clasped, “ Weare all lost!” 
or the captain openly declared to him that he 
had never made such a run before, and never 
should be able to do it again. Our bore was 
in that express train on that railway, when 
they made (unknown to the passengers) the 
experiment of going at the rate of a hundred 
miles an hour. Our bore remarked on that 
occasion to the other people in the carriage, 
“This is too fast, but sit still!” He was at 
the Norwich musical festival when the extra- 
ordinary echo fer which science has been 
wholly unable to account, was heard for the 
first and last time. He and the bishop heard 
| it at the same moment, and caught each other’s 
‘| eye. He was present at that illumination of 
| St. Peter’s, of which the Pope is known to 
have remarked, as he looked at it out of his 
window in the Vatican, “0 Cielo! Questa cosa 
‘| non sara fatta, mai ancora, come questa—O 
Heaven! this thing will never be done again, 


| like this!” He has seen every lion he ever saw, 


under some remarkably propitious circum- 
stances. He knows:there is no fancy in it, be- 
| cause in every case the showman mentioned the 
| fact at the time, and congratulated him upon it. 
4 At one period of his life, our bore had an 
illness. It was an illness of a dangerous cha- 
| racter for society at large. Innocently remark 


‘| that you are very well, or that somebody else 


is very well; and our bore, with the preface 
that one never knows what a blessing health 
is until one has lost it, is reminded of that 
illness, and drags you through the whole of 
its symptoms, progress, and treatment. Inno- 
cently remark that you are not well, or that 
somebody else is not well, and the same inevi- 
table result ensues, You will learn how our 
bore felt a tightness about here, sir, for which 
he couldn’t account, accompanied with a con- 
stant sensation as if he were being stabbed— 
or, rather, jobbed—that expresses it more 
correctly—jobbed—with a blunt knife. Well, 
sir! This went on, until sparks began to flit 
before his eyes, water-wheels to turn round in 
his head, and hammers to beat incessantly 
thump, thump, thump, all down his back— 
along the whole of the spinal vertebra. Our 
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bore, when his sensations had come to this, 
thought it a duty he owed to himself to 
take advice, and he said, Now, whom shall 
I consult ? He naturally thought of Callow, 
at that time one of the most eminent phy- 
sicians in London, and he went to Callow. 
Callow said, “Liver !” and prescribed rhubarb 
and calomel, low diet, and moderate exercise. 
Our bore went on with this treatment, getting 
worse every day, until he lost confidence in 
Callow, and went to Moon, whom half the 
town was then mad about. Moon was in- 
terested in the case ; to do him justice he was 
very much interested in the case; and he said, 
“Kidnies!” He altered the whole treatment, 
sir—gave strong acids, cupped, and blistered. 
This went on, our bore still getting worse every 
day, until he openly told Moon it would be a 
satisfaction to fim if he would have a con- 
sultation with Clatter. The moment Clatter 
saw our bore, he said, “ Accumulation of fat 
about the heart!” Snugglewood, who was 
called in with him, differed, and said, “ Brain!” 
But, what they all agreed upon was, to la 
our bore upon his back, to shave his head, 
to leech him, to administer enormous quanti- 
ties of medicine, and to keep him low ; so that 
he was veduced to a mere shadow, you 
wouldn’t have known him, and nobody 
considered it possible that he could ever 
recover. This was his condition, sir, when 
he heard of Jilkins—at that period in a 
very small practice, and living in the 
upper part of a house in Great Portland 
Street ; but still, you understand, with a rising 
reputation among the few — to whom 
he was known. Being in that condition in 
which a drowning man catches at a straw, 
our bore sent for Jilkins. Jilkinscame. Our 
bore liked his eye, and said, “ Mr, Jilkins, I 
have a presentiment that you will do me 
good.” Jilkins’s reply was characteristic of 
the man. It was, “Sir, I mean to do you 
good.” ‘This confirmed our bore’s opinion of 
his eye, and they went into the case together 
—went completely into it. Jilkins then got 
up, walked across the room, came back, and 
sat down. His words were these. “You 
have been humbugged. This is a case of in- 
digestion, occasioned by deficiency of power 
in the Stomach. Take a mutton chop in 
half-an-hour, with a glass of the finest old 
sherry that can be got for money. Take two 
mutton chops to-morrow, and two glasses of 
the finest old sherry. Next day, I’ll come 
again.” In a week our bore was.on his 
and Jilkins’s success dates from that period ! 
Our bore is great in secret information. 
He happens to know many things that 
nobody else knows. He can —_ ly tell 
ou where the split is in the Ministry; he 
seat a deal about the Queen ; and has little 
anecdotes to relate of the royal nursery. He 
gives you the judge’s private opinion of Sludge 
the murderer, and his thoughts when he tried 
him. He happens to know what such a man 
got by such a transaction, and it was fifteen 
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thousand five hundred pounds, and his income 
is twelve thousand a year. Our bore is also 
great in mystery. He oaren —, an exas- 

rating appearance of profound meaning, 
that jm ms Parkins last Sunday ?— Yes, 
ou did.—Did he say anything eaten — 

0, nothing particular—Our is sur- 
prised at that—Why?—Nothing. Only he 
understood that Parkins had come to tell 
you something.—What about?—Well! our 
bore is not at liberty to mention what about. 
But, he believes you will hear that from 
Parkins himself, soon, and he hopes it may 
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in my life blazed away at covey after covey 
the livelong day without touching a single 
feather, the birds would be insulted by being 
opped at by such a bungling hand as mine, 
ut, never mind ; other resources are at hand, 
The waters are blue and calm under a gentle 
breeze, so we will go a fishing instead ; and I 
promise you such sport as you cannot light 
upon every day. Not that I am any great 
adept in that art either ; but I delight to see 
it practised, especially on a grand scale, or in 
a remarkable locality. 
To give you some idea of what to expect ; 


not surprise you as it did him. Perhaps,|our haul this morning might be a sunken 


however, you never heard about Parkins’s 
wife’s sister !—No.—Ah! says our bore, that 
explains it! 

Our bore is also great in argument. He 
infinitely enjoys a long humdrum, drowsy in- 
terchange of words of dispute about nothing. 
He considers that it strengthens the mind, 
consequently, he “don’t see that,” very often. 
Or, he would be glad to know what you 
mean by that. Or, he doubts that. Or, he 
has always understood exactly the reverse 
of that. Or, he can’t admit that. Or, he 
begs to deny that. Or, surely you don’t mean 
that. Andsoon. He once advised us ; offered 
us a piece of advice, after the fact, totally im- 
practicable and wholly impossible of accept- 
ance, because it supposed the fact then 
eternally disposed of, to be yet in abeyance. 
It was a dozen years ago, and to this hour 
our bore benevolently wishes, in a mild voice, 
on certain regular occasions, that we had 
thought better of his opinion. 

The instinct with which our bore finds out 
another bore, and closes with him, is amazing. 
We have seen him pick his man out of 
fifty men, in a consis of minutes. They 
love to go (which they do naturally) into a 
slow argument on a previously exhausted 
subject, and to contradict each other, and to 
wear the hearers out, without impairing their 
own perennial freshness as bores. It im- 
proves the good understanding between them, 
and they get together afterwards, and bore 
each other amicably. Whenever we see our 
bore behind a door with another bore, we 
know that when he comes forth, he will 

raise the other bore as one of the most 
intelligent men he ever met. And _ this 
bringing us to the close of what we had 
to say about our bore, we are anxious to have 
it understood that he never bestowed this 
praise on us. 
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TuE first of September ! All the world is 
gone out a sporting this morning, for the 
purpose of killing time and partridges ; 
though the Restaurant has given us the 
latter for the last two or three days, and 
though most of us complain of the short- 
ness of human life. The weather is magnifi- 
cent ; but, alas! I am no shot. Having « once 


shi - 8 cargo, a forgotten piece of old-fashioned 
ordnance, a waggon-load of pearl oysters, a 
few bushels of coral, or, if you like it better, 
a genuine sample of Cancale oysters, which 
now are honestly and truly edible seeing that 
the month has at last got anv in its name. I 
say, we might catch any of these, but shall not 
on the present occasion, because our fishing 
tackle happens to be — on special ser- 
vice. Dr. Payerne says that he must first 
finish his job of stubbing up rocks at Chante- 
reine ; but he kindly okt, that if we like to 
walk with him and take part in that amuse- 
ment, we are perfectly at liberty so to do. 

Thanks, good Doctor. I could run full 
gallop to "the spot; but that would rather 
prevent our chatting by the way. And these 
men, these nine reckless fellows, are they 
really going to the bottom ofthe sea, main- 
taining no communication whatever with the 
upper air ? 

Yes, certainly, at nine o’clock the boat 
plunges, and they are only awaiting our 
arrival, 

And have they no apprehensions about the 
consequences? Have you no difficulty in 
getting hands ? 

At that moment, for answer, a man ad- 
vances to the Doctor, takes off his hat, and 
begs for a job of work in the Diving Boat. 
He is not wanted: the list is full. <A few 
steps further bring us in sight of the wonder, 
which lies floating in the sea, ready to per- 
form its duties. 

Chantereine, I ought to tell you, is a suburb 
of Cherbourg —the Plymouth of France— 
occupied by dockyards and arsenals, which is 
said to owe its name to the circumstance of 
the Empress Maude “singing out” in a 
storm at sea, and building a chapel here after- 
wards in obedience to the vows made during 
‘her fright. The mouth of one of the basins 
|opening into the sea is obstructed by sub- 
marine rocks. It isin the task of removing 
the rock at this spot that Dr. Payerne’s 
Diving Boat is now employed; and that is 
the day’s fishing which is offered to your 
acceptance. 

The Auguste—the name of the first Diving 
Boat, and ‘therefore worthy to be recorded— 
the Auguste lay, on the first of Septenfber in 
this present year of grace one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty -two, moored by four anchors 
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exactly over the point on which her crew were 
to continue their work of excavation. The 
sea was calm ; and, though a certain buoyancy 
was perceptible in the vessel, there was 
nothing approaching to heaving or tossing. 
You will first want to know what the 
Auguste was like. I answer that she had a 
resemblance to nothing so much as to some 
strange sea-monster come up from the abyss 
of the ocean to take a breath of air and a 
glimpse of sunshine, and then go down again 
—a simile which will not give you a very 
clear idea of the object of your curiosity. 
Therefore, to be more precise and homely in 
my comparisons, the Auguste in colour is 
bright red, like a boiled lobster. As to shape 
—take two boiled lobsters, remove their heads, 
clap the two decapitated portions together, 
contrive to float them in the sea, back up- 
wards, in such a way that only the thicker 
part of the body is above water; of course, 
greatly magnify them in idea—and you have 
the best notion I-can give you of the Auguste 
lying at anchor. She is built entirely of 
iron, and the joinings of the pieces and the 
bands encircling the structure increase her 
lobster-like appearance. The windows—small 
circular plates of inch thick glass, here and 
there let in as firmly as iron can fix them— 
are not noticed at a distance ; but, when you 
are walking on the surface of the Plunger, 
they remind you of the green glimmering eyes 
which a magnifier will show you upon a 
spider’s back. In short, M. Payerne has 
invented a new species of marine crustacean, 
which is naked and worm-like externally, 
having neither claws nor fins ; but, which is 
provided internally with an air-bladder like 
that of many fishes; with lungs which are 
reservoirs of. air as those of the camel are 
reservoirs of water; and with spiracles and 
siphuncles capable of producing various effects, 
in imitation of the functions they would 
perform in the entrails of the nautilus and 
the ammonite. Fins and claws, or legs and 
feet, a screw tail for locomotive purposes, or 
— wings even—for who can tell ?—may 
one day sprout through the shell of the 
Auguste. In which case she must be con- 
sidered at present as a mere darva or grub, or 
at most only in the chrysalis state, from 
which the perfect full-fledged insect is to 
burst forth some bright sunshiny morning. 

I ought to mention that the Auguste, 
though called a Diving Bateau, or Boat, has 
not in herself the means of progressive motion 
through the waters, as by sail or oar, which 
the word “ boat” suggests to the mind. She 
can sink; and she can rise to the surface 
without assistance. But, in order to arrive 
at the spot where a descent is proposed to be 
made, she has to be towed through the waves 
by a steamer or a sailing vessel. Therefore, 
those nervous persons who are groaning 
over’ the invention, fearing that a force 
of a dozen men may secretly invade our 
coast, or, entering our docks in the disguise 
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of flounders, may blow up, or sink, our navy 
from below, are quite premature in their 
apprehensions. The apparatus has to be 
considerably amended and enlarged before the 
French can play us such tricks as those, even 
supposing that they wished to play them. 

The only things which interrupt the 
surface, or grow out of the hard smooth 
shell of the Auguste’s back, are: Firstly, a 
ring, on what may be called the croup of the 
creature, behind, and another on the back of 
its neck, before ; these are for the purpose 
of towing it; they are button-holes in whith 
to fix its leading-strings when it is sent out 
from its home pond, like a trained hippo- 
potamus, to perform its task under water. 
Secondly : quite in the middle of the back, 
there is a small rectangular hole or trap- 
door, which might be called in French either 
a porte or a trou d’homme—this is the place 
of exit and entrance for the crew. Over it 
springs an arch of bar iron, about five feet 
high and two or three inches thick, which is 
technically styled a potence or gallows; only 
in the place where a strangled man should be 
suspended, there hang a pulley and ropes, 
that can be attached to the trap-door, for a 
purpose which you will understand by 
and bye. 

The entire length of the Auguste is thirteen 
métres, a metre being somewhat more than an 
English yard. Call it a vessel forty feet long. 
The internal chamber, or hold, or submarine 
work-place, is nearly five métres, or fifteen 
feet long. Nine men go down in it com- 
fortably ; a dozen find themselves a little 
crowded. The two extremities, that is to 
say, the whole remaining space, are employed 
for the double purpose of reservoirs of con- 
densed air, and hydrostatic regulators of 
equilibrium. These last words may, perhaps, 
sound a little hard, but they shall soon be 
made considerably plainer. The extremity— 
which we may call the tail—of the crustacean 
is hemi-spherical, or rounded off in a circular 
form ; the front or snout end is conical, or 
very bluntly pointed, with, however, a ten- 
dency to bulge outwards, The apparatus at 
each extremity is similar; and outside, close 
to certain pumps at each end of the chamber, 
are the Auguste’s breathing holes or spiracles 
—tubes fitted with valves for the discharge of 
water mainly, but, sometimes, of air. 

Suppose, then, the Auguste lying at anchor 
in diving trim, waiting for nothing but the bold 
crew who shall man her. The inventor pushes 
off in a boat, in company with his inquisitive 
visitor ; we soon touch the Plunger vessel, 
and I jump on board, and am taken into 
the interior through the little square tra 
door. Theair reservoirs are indeed charged ; 
for the Doctor, in proof thereof, touches a 
screw, and out whistles a blast worthy of the 
imprisoned winds of Afolus. The floor of 
iron is also an entire trap-door, into which 
other smaller ones are let, to be opened, as 
most convenient, at the bottom of the sea 
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wherever search is to be made, or work 
paces, Many of the present details, 
owever, may be considered as not final, but 
as temporary arrangements ; for, almost every 
day suggests improvements in an invention 
which is at once so novel and so bold. The 
grand principle alone must remain unchanged. 
You will not suppose that the cabin of the 
Auguste (for it has only a single apartment 
is a very luxurious retreat ; that itis panelle 
with mahogany and looking-glass, hung with 
festoons of muslins and silk, or strewn with 
éushions of velvet padded with down. The 
first submarine boat is as far from the thought 
of such superfluities, as was the first surface- 
going steamer. It is of no use calling for the 
steward to bring you an ice, a pint of Cham- 
e, or a new-laid egg warranted never to 
~ known the touch of terra firma ; nor are 
you put to the inconvenience of puzzling 
your brains as to which of the Waverley 
novels you shall take down from their stylish 
bookcase. In the first steamer, the stoker’s 
apartment would be the place of honour, and 
perhaps almost the only place ; on board the 
Auguste, the wind man’s and the bellows 
man’s cabinet is everything—quarter-deck, 
fore-cabin, aft-cabin, state-room, kitchen and 
all. You find yourself in a low apartment in 
which you eannot stand sari after the 
awful upper trap-door is closed ; but, that 
does not matter, because you have not time 
to be cramped, and, as soon as you get to the 
bottom, you open the trap in the floor, cause 
the waters to retreat by the force of your 
condensed air, and find yourself standing on 


the actual bed of the sea—on rock, or sand, | 
or shingle, or whatever else it may be. The | 
walls, too, are iron, and round them runs a/| 


low divan, likewise of iron, on which the 
company seat themselves until they commence 
their aquatic labours—their water-works, if 
I may so denominate them. The only deco- 
rations observable, are sundry screws and 
veocks and pump-handles and pipes, the 
necessary agents for the mancuvre of the 
vessel ; the only furniture, a pailful of thick 
creamy whitewash, and a large pair of 
bellows. 

Be it remembered that we, Bateau Plongeur, 
and all, are on the surface. The men are 
now ready, and put off from the shore in 
another boat. Like miners, they have changed 
their usual dress for coarse, shabby clothing, 
more suitable to the bottom of the sea. We 
get. out of the hole, and into our boat ; while 
they leave their bark (in which a tenth man 
remains), and prepare to drop, one by one, 
through the trou d’homme, into the hollow 
entrails of the red-shelled and cannibal 
Auguste. I marvel to behold them: 


“ Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play !” 


That is to say, they laugh, and seem to 


care no more about the matter than if they 
were going down into a wine-cellar, to fetch 
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| done his best, he quietly sits down upon the 
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a bottle of Bordeaux a-piece for their own 
private drinking. There is no symptom of 
any horrible drownings, after the fashion ot 
Nantes, being either designed or anticipated ; 
nor, have they the look of those desperate 
men who habitually risk life to gain a liveli- 
hood, and who exist in the constant conscious- 
ness that they are so risking it. Icould not 
observe in any one of them the aéronaut’s 
expression of countenance. 

Well; these nine sane and healthy men 
voluntarily entered their iron floating den, 
without grimace or trembling ; and— it 
made me gasp——their foreman (a sleek- 
skinned, jolly-looking fellow, with a straw- 
coloured military chin-beard), shut the 
trap-door with a hearty slam. There they 
were, and no mistake, unless some legerde- 
main trick had been played, as when the 
conjuror puts your watch into his mortar, 
and afterwards pounds a watch to pieces. 
And now we learn the use of the potence, 
the gallows and pulley. The tenth man out- 
side clenches the foreman’s slam of the trap- 
door, by hauling it even more tightly up, 
which he does by fastening the rope of the 
When he has 


shell of the Auguste. And then you hear a 


|rapping, and a tapping, and a hammering 


inside, What is it? They are absolutely 


/serewing and bolting themselves in ; or rather, 


they are screwing and bolting the water out : 
for water is a terribly violent housebreaker, 
when you have twenty or thirty feet of it 
above the highest ridge of your roof. And 
now they have finished. A few knocks are 
given to warn the tenth man to jump off 
Behemoth’s back, unless he has a mind to go 
to the bottom too. He kneels down, peeps 
into one of the spider’s eyes, knocks in 
answer, shouts a few words which seem to 
be audible within—for a muffled groan is 
heard in reply—jumps into his boat, and goes 
ashore. His part of the performance is 
played ; he may now go home to breakfast. 
We, however, continue to linger at hand in 
our skiff, to observe the disappearance of the 
Auguste as closely as possible. The men are 
working away at the pumps, taking in water 
as fast.as they can : she will soon vanish. 

It has been already stated that the Diving 
Boat, composed entirely of iron, floats by 
means of the compressed air contained in the 
reservoir at each end, aided by the air in the 
central chamber. If that compressed air is 
still further diminished in bulk, after the hold 
has been made safe and water-tight, it is clear 
that the specific gravity of the whole machine 
will be altered till it sinks. Accordingly, into 
these air reservoirs, the imprisoned men inject 
water by means of a forcing pump, until they 
have thus taken in as much additional ballast 
as suffices to sink them. It is the principle 
of ballooning applied to the ocean, instead of 
to the atmosphere. 

Dr. Payerne obligingly pointed out that 
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they were pumping away, or loading the 
boat with water, frat at the tail of the 
vessel ; which, in consequence, gradually 
sunk, till it. scarcely floated above the surface 
of the sea, Then the front portion was simi- 
larly loaded, and became submerged. And 
then—it was quite as exciting as the first 
sight of a balloon ascent ; it was more fearful 
than seeing the kraken plunge into the depth 
below, after you had mistaken it for an island ; 
—then, down went the scarlet-mailed monster, 
with,a decisive dip which had all the air of a 
voluntary and muscular action, And the 
boiling waters, and the white-streaming mass 
of bubbling air, which those desperadoes left, 
behind them.on the surface! Oh! Gracious 
Heavens ! Can I believe my.eyes ?—that there, 
down below, and out of sight, nine living 
breathing men should be cheerfully at work, 
though hidden from our view by the waves 
of the sea! And not exactly hidden; only 
veiled, The waters here are clear, their bed 
being of rock, and I ean perceive a reddish 
gleam, with a brighter point in the middle, 
which is the top of the potence, struggling 
through the blue-green medium in which 
those nine wretched lost men lie entombed, 
Survive they cannot, short of miracle! Lucky 
that none of their wives or children were here 
to witness that fearful descent. 


“ Full fathom five thy father lies : 
Of his bones are coral made : 
Those are pearls that were his eyes :"— 


The “ father,” however, quotes responsively, 


6 but for the miracle, 
J mean our preservation, few in millions 
Cau speak like us.” 


The men are safe, thanks to Payerne’s 
ingenuity. They have much more air 
with them than they will require during 
their stay below; they can regulate the 
supply at pleasure, and this will give them 
sufficient oxygen. But, by breathing they 
throw off carbonic acid, and this must be got 
rid of, or they will suffer inconvenience, and, 
perhaps, be injured in health. They, there- 
fore, take down with them. a bucket containing 
about six (French) pounds of first-rate quick- 
lime, with a small portion of potash ; it is 
mixed with water, and, as soon as their feel- 
ings tell them what is wanted to be done, 
one of the number takes a pair of bellows 
having the rose of a garden watering-pot 
| fixed on its snout, and with this simple imple- 
ment dipped into the alkaline solution, he 
blows away; until the air is sufficiently purified 
by the passage through it, to be again whole- 
some to the lungs. For those who doubt the 
healthiness of house-cleanings and white- 
washings, here is a lesson that the human 
body throws off a something, whose ill effects 
are neutralised by lime. 

Dri Payerne has made many experiments 
on the purification of air—some, in the diving 
bell at the London Polytechnic Exhibition, 
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ten years ago—and has published on the 
subject. But, the Diving Boat has:led to the 
diseovery of an unexpected means of clearin 
air of an exceas of carbonic acid. The Bell 
cannot ‘be worked in a strong current ; the 
boat works best there, for this reason. It is 
known that carbonic acid is very soluble in 
water, much more soluble than atmospheric 
air ; that is, it,is taken up by it in combina- 
tion, like sugar or salt: or, as they are both 
fluids, it might be better to say that water 
and carbonic acid unite togevher like spirits 
and water, instead of remaining separate, like 
water and oil, Now, it turns out that 
carbonic acid. combines so readily with water, 
that when the Diving Boat is working in a 
strong current, the men have no need to use 
their lime solution, nor to work their bellows 
at all. The water running beneath their feet 
attracts and carries off with it the carbonic 
acid, as fast as they produce it. And, for- 
tunately, carbonic acid is so much heavier 
than atmospheric air, that it naturally sinks 
to the bottom of the boat by its own weight. 
It is only in still waters that they are obliged 
to have recourse to the bellows and the 
alkaline air-filter ; and the more the water 
changes from the condition of stillness, the 
less need have they of that acid. We may 
henee deduce tbe fact, that fountains and 
running streams in the midst of populous 
cities are not only pleasing to the eye, but 
are healthful to the constitution, by carrying 
off, while they seem to be only idly sparklin 
to.and fro, many an unseen, impalpable, an 
unsuspected impurity. 

Another difficulty with the Diving Bell is, 
that the deeper it descends, the higher the 
water rises within it, from the compression of 
the included air by the superincumbent mass 
of water; so that the adventurer finds him- 
self half-flooded and seriously hindered both 
in investigation and in work, long before a 
depth impossible for human lungs to bear 
has been reached, But, the Diving Boat, by 
making use of the internal spring of its store 
of compressed air, is always able (by letting 
out an extra supply, as profounder depths are 
arrived at), to keep the water-surface quite 
at the bottom of the internal walls of its 
chamber, 

It seems at first sight a little paradoxical 
to learn that it costs much less trouble to 
make the Auguste float on the surface, than 
to cause her to sink to the bottom of the sea. 
But, a very slight change of equilibrium or 
alteration of specific gravity is sufficient to 

roduce the tendency to float. If you sink a 

ladder full of air in a tub, by means of a 
small bag-full of shot just enough to keep it 
at the bottom, it is surprising how few shot 
have to be subtracted, in order to make it 
mount ; just as, in a nicely balanced balloon, 
the shaking out of a small sand-bag causes it 
to mount steadily. And so the Auguste, by 
discharging a little water through the spiracles 
of its iron shell, makes itself lighter, and 
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rises buoyantly. The idea is beautifully 
simple, and would be perfectly novel if similar 
contrivances had not been observable in the 
structure of certain marine animals. Human 
ingenuity sometimes has the good fortune to 
hit upon means similar to those employed by 
the Great Author of Nature; and is then 
most sure, as well as most successful. 

The descent of the Auguste, on the other 
hand, is effected by a laborious injection of 
water into the reservoirs of compressed air ; 
and, of course, the greater the store of breath- 
able provision, the harder work it is to cram 
and force upon it so unyielding an intruder as 
water is—the least squeezeable of things. 
The air does yield at last to the impudent 
invasion, but with a very bad grace, and after 
proving itself to be somewhat heated by the 
contest. Moreover, for convenience sake, a 
greater excess of floating power is usually 
maintained at the surface, when the Auguste 
lies at her moorings, than of sinking power at 
the bottom, when she wants to lie steady at 
her work. 

It is good, for the safety of the crew, that 
this should be the case; namely, that it 
should be less trouble to float the Bateau 
Plongeur than to sink her, But Dr. Payerne 
has superadded a very beautiful and simple 
contrivance, by which, if the pumps should 
fail to perform their duty, the Bateau can, by 
a few touches, be instantly brought to the 
surface. It is a proof too, how little complex 
the whole management of the machinery is, 
that the workmen who dive conduct it with 
perfect confidence, and, Dr. Payerne says, quite 
as well as himself. 

We left the men at the bottom of the sea. 
The master had returned to his scientific 
labours, and I had gone home to put on paper 
something of what I had seen and heard. 
Having been present at the imprisonment of 
the nine martyrs, I was anxious to assist, as 
the French say, at their escape. They went 
down at nine in the morning (or a little after, 
for my visit caused a short delay), and they 
were to emerge about one in the afternoon. 
I returned at the time appointed, and was 
just too late to see the Auguste rise, like a 
Venus with the scarlet fever, from the sea ; 
but the living cargo was untouched and un- 
adulterated : the tenth man was beginning to 
untackle the trap-door and clear the ropes 
from the pulley and gibbet. At last the hole 
opened [it just comes into my head that it is 
very like the hole in a humming-top, which 
admits the wind, and causes the music; or 
still more like the enlarged bung-hole of a 
cask], and one by one they lifted themselves 
out. There was no struggling or fighting 
who should get away first, as must have been 
tke case had they been pent up for four 
hours in a real and true black hole of 
Caleutta; the exit was made quietly, and 
ever. a little lazily. The first word which I 
heard from their mouths, was not “Thank 
God, here we are, above water again!” nor 
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“Catch me at the bottom another time, if you 
ean!” but the foreman, turning towards the 
dock-wall on which we were standing, asked, 
“ Sommes nous bien descendus ?” 


“Did we | 


make a good descent?” Think of the fellow’s | 
coolness in caring about the style of the per- | 


formance! I almost believe that he purposely 
made the last plunge a little more 


reci- || 


or than usual, simply to show what a | 
igh-mettled Triton his Auguste could be on 


occasion. 

The other men toddled off to their dressing- 
room, not a bit’ more beaten than miners 
whom I have seen returning from their work. 
To say that they were as cool as cucumbers 


and as neat as if they came out of a band-box, | 


would not be true. But, they were to get a 
hasty snack of dinner, and go down again in 
the afternoon. The air reservoirs contained 
sufficient for that day’s consumption, without 
any more being pumped into them, Next 
morning, a fresh stock would have to be laid 
in. Eight hours, divided into two spells, 
is the usual day’s work at the bottom of the 
sea; but, sometimes, when the boat drops 
nicely, in & convenient position, a shorter stay 


enables them to satisfy themselves and others | 
—. of rock removed. The | 
etached are brought up in the | 


as to the 
fragments 
Diving Boat. 


These things are only the beginnings of | 


wonders. What Dr. Payerne longs for, is 
additional mechanical power to work his 
invention, which he feels certain of gaining 
when he has obtained additional capital. He 
proposes to make a submarine steamboat, 
which, however the reader may stare, is as 
actual a possibility as the Auguste is an 
existing fact. But, expense is the present 
stumbling block ; experiments cannot be 
made for nothing. 

The submarine steamer would have two 
fires: one for the surface, and another for the 
deeps. Up above, it would burn air ; but air 
is too valuable to burn in the abyss below. 


Heat must there be generated by means of | 


nitrate of potash, though the process is much 
more costly. 

The first descent was made in the Seine 
at Paris; and it showed the confidence 
which the inventor placed in his apparatus. 
Inclosed in an iron cage at the bottom of a 
river, he could’ not have been very easily 
raised to the surface either dead or alive, if 
the effect calculated on had not been produced 
by the means employed. But, a trial in the 
sea at the time of high water, and at a point 
above low water-mark, would have insured 
him some sort of succour in case of need, 
if he patiently waited in his den for three 


or four hours, and had only air enough to | 


breathe. 

The greatest depth to which Dr. Payerne 
has yet descended, is woe See Frengh feet 
—a trifle more than Engli But, many 
valuable cargoes lie sunken deeper than that, 
and are well worth the fetching up again. 











|| as it came round. 
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He believes that a man is capable of sustain- 
ing the | pee yr resulting from a depth of a 
hundred and fifty feet; but, to attain that 
result, he would require to use steam-engines 
as his air-compressors. Manual labour is 
incapable of the effort; and he has not at 
present sufficient pecuniary means at com- 
mand to make the necessary outlay. 

Whether the invention is to halt. where 
it is, or progressively to grow into the marvel 
of a submarine locomotive steamer, the name 
of the man who has already dared and per- 
formed so much ought to be enrolled on the 
list of the world’s notables, And therefore, I 
venture to propose that the words, Diving 
Boat, or Bateau Plongeur, be now for the 
last time used in England ; and that hence- 
forth, when we wish to mention this admirable 
result of mechanical skill, we call it simply— 
A PAYERNE. 


- ~ 


SUNDAY MORNING. 


Ir is a question not, I think, beneath the| 
dignity of the philosopher and psychologist to 
discuss whether, supposing our dear old friend 
Robinson Crusoe to have lost count of a few 
| days during his stay on the Island of Juan 
| Fernandez, he would have been enabled to 
correct the notches on that dear old post— 
Heaven’s blessing upon it, how it stands up 
in the plain of my childhood, sun-lighted for 
ever !—by intuitively knowing Sunday as soon 
My theory is that he 
would: my opinion is, that there is some- 
|| thing in and about the aspect of the Sabbath 


| so contra-distinguished from other days, so 


| perfectly suc generis, that, the wide world 
over, the cognizance and recognition of Sun- 
day are innate and intuitive. It is not like 
|| other days; the air, the stillness, the noise, 
|| are not like those of other days. There is 
rain on a wet Sunday, and rain on a wet 
| Monday ; but they are not the same rains by 
any means. The Suuday sunshine and the 
Saturday sunshine both light us and warm 
us and cheer us; but the sunny Saturday is 
far different from the sunny Sunday. 

I do not hold with Sir Andrew Agnew. I 
do not row in the same boat as the crusaders 
against Sunday oranges and Sunday orange- 
women. I cannot pin my faith to the statute 
of King Charles the Second (a pretty fellow 
to force sours on Sunday as on vegetables 
that are none the better for pickling). Ican- 
not see perdition in a Sabbath-sewed-on shirt- 
button ; the bottomless pit in a Sunday-baked 
pie ; Tophet in the boiler of a Sunday steam- 
boat. Ido not feel inclined to blacken the 
reputation of my friend the Pot because he 
enjoys himself on a Sunday, seeing that he, 
in his turn, might say something severe of my 
mamma the Kettle. If we “ maunna wheestle 
on a Soonday,” my friends beyond the Gram- 
pians, we “maunna” drink quite so much 
whiskey between services. I cannot, in con- 
clusion, see any reason why, because it is 
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Sunday, a man should half throttle himself 
with a white neckloth ; turn his eyes all ways 
save the natural one ; and put on alook of ex- 
cruciating wretchedness and anguish when he 
is naturally inclined to be cheerful. Excuse me 
if I use strong language, but I feel strongly ; 
and, do not think me scoffing or irreverent, 
if, acknowledging my respect for missionary 
enterprise and perseverance and sincerity, I 
confess my inability to believe in the con- 
version of that New Zealand chieftain, who, 
having been educated at a missionary station, 
was in after years questioned by one of his 
reverend friends as to his spiritual progress, 
and, on being pressed, avowed that he had 
not been quite able to give up cannibalism, 
but that he “nebber eat him enemies on a 
Sunday, now.” 

Sunday morning in town and country: let 
me essay, with my blunt pencil, to sketch 
some Sunday morning draughts. 

What sort of a Sunday morning could that 
have been of the 18th of June, 1815, when 
the two great armies of the English and the 
French lay opposite each other (after couch- 
ing uneasily in their muddy lairs all Saturday 
night), like wild beasts, ready to rend each 
other in pieces presently ? Gunner and Driver 
number seven, as he pushes and labours, and 
toils and moils at the wheels of yonder great 
piece of ordnance, overhauling and sponging 
out the creature’s mouth to see that it is ready 
for roaring and biting, does he think of the 
bloody Sunday’s work he is upon,—that it was 
on a Sunday morning that the great Untiring 
Hand yet chose to rest from the labours of 
Creation ? Gunner and Driver number seven, 
as, wiping the sweat from off his anxious face, 
he scans the trees and farms and cottages as 
well as he can for a rainy mist,—does it ever 
strike him that the grey church of Waterloo 
yonder was meant to be something else than 
a mere “ position”—than a place to hold or 
defend, or to assault and attack—than a thing 
to batter and rear great guns against, an 
throw red-hot shot into, or may be, after the 
battle, to establish an hespital or litter down 
troop horses in? Comes there ever a 
thought across this rude fighting man that 
there are villages and village churches in his 
own land of England ?—notably a little, preys 
ivy-coloured fane “down in his part of the 
country ;” a church with a leaden spire and 
a thatched roof, and little lozenge casements 
glistening like diamonds; a church with a 
rebellious sea of churchyard, all stormy waves 
of turf, crested with breakers of white tomb- 
stone, surging up viciously.against the church, 
and threatening to break through its Gothic 
windows, and quite submerge that smug 
Corinthian porch the last vicar (who hada 
pretty taste for building, confound him !) 
raised, rolling its verdant billows to rocks a- 
head of family vaults, and the low encom- 
pats stohe wall. Here he played, years ago, 

efore ever he thought of ‘listing, or of being 


a Gunner and Driver, or of fighting anybody 
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on a Sunday morning; were it not, indeed, 
Tom the blacksmith’s son, or Toby Crance 
who lived “along a Saunders,” which last—the 
self-styled cock of the village—he, the embryo 
Gunner, met on a Sabbath morning and 
“ paid,” knocking him from his eockish emi- 
nence, crowing, to the very bottom and foun- 
dation of a muck-midden, where he lay howling 
amongst the ordure; for which exploit he 
(Gunner) was sorely scourged next morning 
by the schoolmaster, a learned man, who could 
talk like a book, and had a wonderful property 
of boxing your ears, sitting the while at his 
desk, were you ever so many feet off. Many 
a Sunday morning has he, Gunner, sat in the 
free-seats close to the squire’s pew, wondering 
why the brave gentlemen and fair ladies on 
the brasses always crossed their arms like 
scissors, and held their heads askew ; why the 
mailed knights with tin pots (in marble) on 
their heads, always went to sleep with their 
feet resting on little dogs ; spelling out that 
goes marble tablet setting forth how Sir 

ger Bielby died in the Civil’ Wars, and 
wondering what wars were like. Those 
Sunday mornings : how drowsy, how distress- 
ingly somnolent they were to him! That 
weary litany! that still more sleepy sermon ! 
There was a sharp zest or relish thrown in to 
relieve the monotony of the former in the 
= of the publication of marriage banns, 
and a neat peppery little prayer about the 
French and the Oe and a certain “bload- 
thirsty usurper,” whose “casting down ” was 
hebdomadally supplicated ; but no such zests 
enlivened the dreary waste of sermon. Page 
after page of manuscript was turned over 
with a lullaby of rustling foolseap, and the 
drooping, sleep-oppressed spirits of the boys 
would have given in, have knocked under 
entirely, were it not for the thought—the 
mighty thought—the bark riding on a sea of 
joy with twenty anchors of Hope at the bows 
—the thought of the gathering round about 
the baker’s shop after church ; the glad sym- 
posium of boys and girls with snowy napkins 
waiting for the baked dinners; the gastro- 
nomic Bourse—where arumour that Starling’s 
pie was spoilt, that Bailey’s over-cake or puff- 
paste rider to her pie had been devoured by 
a buccaneering baker, was sufficient to throw 
a gloom on the market, and cause apples and 
marbles to be quoted at nothing at a. And, 
when the —s bakings did come forth, 
what glorious sights they were! Gunner and 
Driver number seven, you have had commis- 
sariat beef, and commissariat biscuit, this 
Sunday morning ; but in those days you were 
entitled to a share in a dish in which there 
was brown, hot meat with streaky fat—a dish 
so brown, so streaked with white itself, so 
panpne with savoury ——- that you 
fancied you could eat it, as well as the meat, 
for all it came from Staffordshire and was 
but a potsherd. Nor was this‘all ; for in 
another compartment of this edible dish there 
lurked in a greasy nectar, potatoes—so crisp, 
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so exquisitely done, so yellow, that they 
looked like the golden apples of the Hesperides, _| 
or that the shepherd gave to Venus. Who | 
would mind sermons with such fruits in store} | 
Old days, those, Gunner and Driver number 
seven, quiet days, timid days ! 

Sunday morning at Doctor Tweep’s Classi- | 
cal Seminary, Kilburn, Middlesex. Classical | 
was Doctor Tweep’s. There were talismanic | 
“adsums” and “ licets” and “ placets,” used in 
playground, and class, and refectory. There 
was Smith major and Smith minor and 
Smith minimus ; and the boy who had charge | 
of the birches, hang him! was prefectus. || 
When we saw Doctor Tweep coming, we | 
eried “ Cave,”—when he gave us permission to | 
go “down street,” on half-hours, he granted 
us an “eveat.” Everybody was classical save 
the writing-master, who pretended to be, but 
wasn’t ; and who, wishing to bestowa mark | 
of approbation on one of his pupils one day, | 
cated him bonus puerus (thinking, good man, | 
that what was sauce for the goose was sauce | 
for the gander) and was then and there dis- 
charged by Dr. Tweep “for poisoning,” as he 
elegantly expressed it, “the pure stream that | 
flowed from the Aonian Mount.” Select, 
also, was Doctor Tweep. At least we had 
room for forty, but only numbered twenty, | 
which did not hinder our impartial preceptor 
dispensing among us the full allowance of 
flogging for two score. 

Sun 
my recollection with three white stones. One 
stands for tea at breakfast, the next for letters 
from home, the third for Greek Testament. 
The tea was a great thing. We had milk and 
water during the week—*‘sky-blue,” as we 
ironically called it—and bitter jokes we made | 
about the chalk supposed to form one of its 
eomponent and the preposterous share 
the andle had in its manufacture. 
But, on Sunday mornings we had tea, not in 
mugs, mind you, but in real cups, mind you. | 
It was curious tea—somewhat resembling thin 
broth, not unlike very weak sago, with a 
smack of diluted colewort and a dash of | 
camomiles, and a pervading, sickly flavour, 
half saccharine, half “clothy,” that gave it | 
quite a relish. It was of a light liver colour, | 
and had a thin marbled scum of skim milk | 
a-top, and left a residue of thin leaves of a 
strange shape and colour, with a great 
quantity of short stiff stalks, that, when you 
swallowed any of them by accident, made you 
cough and sputter a great deal. Our head 
satirist and poet, who was thrashed about five 
times a week for inability to scan the humor- 
ous Virgilian line ending with “ vox faucibus 
hesit,’ and who always got the quantities 
right in his sleep and forgot them when he 
woke—Muffinhard he was called,—who is: now, 
I believe, a professed “funny man” and diner- 
out, declared that these stalks were chopped 
birch-brooms. He ought to have known ; for 
no boy had a more intimate acquaintance with 
the twigs of the tree of knowledge than he had. 


peneie at Kilburn is marked in 
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Letters from home were always delivered | button-holes, or in their mouths. The drivers 
to us at this Sunday tea-time—open : after|and conductors have some degree of smart- 
having undergone an ocular quarantine at the | ness in their attire, not always, I am afraid to 
hands and eyes of Doctor Tweep to secure,|say, displaying clean linen; but, always 
I imagine, their not containing unlawful play- mounting—on the part of the driver—a pair of 
things, fire-works, notions on education un-| fresh gloves, and on that of the conductor 
suited for our years, or “cribs” for our Latin|an extra polish to his boots. The cab- 
exercises. If they conveyed serious intelli-|men, unused to frequent fares on Sunday 
gence, such as births, or deaths, or marriages, | mornings, snore peacefully on their boxes, or 
we got them without delay ; but, in ordinary | improve their minds with the perusal of cheap 
eases we had to wait the Sunday morning | periodicals ; or, seated on the iron door-step 
delivery ; till which time, though we knew of) of their vehicles and puffing the calumet of 
their arrival, on the previous Monday, even, | peace, hold mystic converse with other cab- 
we were compelled to wait. Agonising sus-| men, and with the waterman on the stand. 





yense for those who were anxious to know 
how the poney was, or what Bob Burns had 
done with the last batch of puppies ; when 
the next plum-cake and silver crown were 
coming, and whether Mr. Park’s stock con- 
tained any more “ Red Rovers of the Ocean,” 
for tinselling!  , 

Greek Testament also came on Sunday 
mornings, between breakfast and church times. 
Of all the gallons of tears I must have shed 
over the Hellenic language, the fewest, I think, 
the sparsest drops were poured forth over 
Testament. Digging up Greek roots as we 
did at other times, like pigs hunting for 


truffles, and scratching at the horny bark of 


the appalling tree of Greek verbs till we felt 
inclined to hang ourselves on the branches, 
we went smilingly and joyfully to Testament. 
The master was an Oxford man, too poor to 
the necessary amount of terms, but 


kee 

Sain manfully to save a few pounds yet, 
and go back, and come out a Fellow. He had 
such a winning way, and easy power of expla- 


Town-made little boys, with caps between 
| Lancers’ shakoes and accordions, pick out the 
| cleanest ae on the road to cross, lest they 
| Should soil their bright highlows. Policemen 
lounge easily past, whistling softly, as if 
to say that, with the exception of orange 
baskets, they war against no human thing to- 
day. Cooks and housemaids peep slyly over 
area railings and out of second-floor windows ; 
for it is their “day out,” and they are anxious 
to ascertain what the weather looks like, and 
whether it is within the limits of reason to 
risk and throw on the clemency of the skies 
that gorgeous thing I know of in the back- 
kitchen and a band-box —that boomerang, 
which is to strike terror and dismay into the 
heart of “ Missus,” and then, recoiling, seat 
itself triumphantly on the head of Jane or 
Ann Elizabeth—the Sunday bonnet. But 
see, the door of this genteel residence opens, 
| and forth from it comes Missus herself in her 
Sunday bonnet (with not half such splendid 
colours or so many ribbons as Jane’s in the 





nation and illustration, and such a deep, rich, | bandbox), and Master, and young Master, and 
bass voice, that we used to sit with rapt ears; Missey, and the children, all bound for 
and eager faces listening to him. And Tommy|church. Master has a broad-brimmed hat, 








Brooks, from Smyrna, whose father was sup- 
posed to be a “dragon,” an impossible pro- 
fession, but was really, I opine, a “dragoman ;” 
Tommy Brooks—who used to stumble over en 
arche en o logos, as if the words were made of 
wood with rusty nails in them—grew so excel- 
lent a Greek scholar that at the half-yearly 
examination, being entrusted with the recita- 
tion of the ode of Anacreon, beginning “ Zhelo 
legein atreidas,” he broke into such a flux of 
Attic, Ionic, and Doric intermingled, that 
they were obliged to stop him, thinking that 
he was in a fit. Moreover, it was in a com- 
fortable little slice of a study in winter, and 
in the garden, a shady place, under laurel 
bushes in summer, where our class met. I 
would I were there again with Mr. Bidloe 
(drowned going out to the Cape) listening, 
“under the laurels,” to the magnificent gospel 
of St. John. 

Sunday morning in London streets. The 
pavement seems to have its Sunday coat on, 
as the pavement treaders have. The omni- 
busses, though working, poor vehicles ! look 
spruce and “Sundayfied.” The horses have 
bunches of ribbons in their ears, and the 
coachmen carry pinks or dog-roses in their 


and such a shirt-collar, neckcloth, and frill, as 
only the father of a family conscious of his 
moral responsibility can boast. His boots 
are the boots of a man with five hundred a 
year, who owes his baker nothing, or, if 
anything, can pay it, sir, at Michaelmas 
when he sends his bill in. His double eye- 
glass has respectability, paternity, morality 
in it. He is a Church man,I can see, by 
the complete Church Service in a small port- 
manteau of blue leather, which young Master 
(bound in a cut-away coat, turned up with 
check trowsers, and gilt lettered) is carrying. 

Ring out, ye bells, from the great spire of 
Paul's ; from the twin towers of St. Peter’s 
Westminster; from lowly St. Margaret’s, 
with its great stained window nestling close 
by. Ring out from St. Pogis-under-pump, 
where the rector is non-resident, and the 
mild young curate has a hankering after 
candlesticks on the communion-table. Ring 
out from the dozy chapel-of-ease, where the 
very crimson cushions seem to slumber ; from 
the bran-new Puseyite bazaar—I beg pardon, 
church—where a wax-chandler’s shop seems 
to have broken into the main avenue of 
Covent Garden market, and, having stormed 
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the Pantheon in Oxford Street, to have sat 
itself down among the ruins; tinkle from 
St. Hildeburga’s, the sly little Romish chapel ; 
—call your flocks together, Zoar, and Enon, 
and Ebenezer, and Rabshekah ;—Howlers, 
Jumpers, Moravians, Johanna Southcotonians, 
aud New-Jerusalemites. Ring out, ye bells— 
for this is Sunday morning. 

And, ring out, oh bells, a peal of love, and 
kindness, and brotherhood. Ring Tolerance 
into preachers’ mouths and men’s hearts, that 
while they pray they may forbear to thank 
Heaven that they are not as other men, or 
even as “this Publican” who is their neigh- 


bour ! 


SPEED THE PLOUGH. 


Joun Wipe of Rodenkirchen was standing on a hill 

Of the far-off Isle of Riigen, on a morning bright and 
still ; 

And, as he looked about him, he saw a little shoe 

Of glass most strangely fashioned, that glitter'd like 
May dew. 


No foot of mortal creature such a little thing could 


wear ; 

John saw it was a fairy's shoe, and took it up with 
care, 

For he knew that the dwarfish owner, who lived in 
the cave below, 

Until he regained his slipper, on one bare foot 
must go. 


John kept his treasure safely; and, in the dark | 


midnight, 
He went up to the hill-top, alone, without a light. 
To the ground he put his mouth, and he gave a loud 
halloo : 
* John Wilde of Rodenkirchen has found a tiny shoe.” 


Straightway he heard a murmur far down within the 
hill, 

Like the swarming ofa flight of bees and the clacking 
of a mill ; 

Straightway he heard a pattering of little feet hard by: 

But John was very cautious, and homeward did he hie. 


Next morning came the fairy, like a merchant rich 
and gay: 

“ Have you got a little crystal shoe you could seli to 
me to-day ?”— 

Quoth John, “I have a slipper, of glass so fine and 
small, 

That only one of fairy size could put it on at all.” 


Said the merchant, “I will give you a thousand 
dollars new, 

From the mint all freshly shining, for this wonderful 
glass shoe.” 

But John was avaricious—a grasping hand had he : 

He laughed ont in the merchant’s face with loud and 
scornful glee ; 

And vowed by all things holy, no less sum would he 
take, 

Than a ducat for each furrow that ever his plough 
should make. 


The merchant writhed and twisted, but saw that he 
must yield : 

So he swore that in each furrow John made within 
his field, 
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Yea, of what length soever his life might chance to be, 
A heavy golden ducat he shou)d not fail to see. 


John knew right well that fairies to their oaths are 
always true: 

So away the elf has taken the little crystal shoe. 

And away John Wilde has hurried into his field to 
plough : 

“ Without,” thought he, “a single seed, I shall soon 
have crops enow.” 

Anon he drove a furrow—a furrow broad and deep; 

And at once a golden ducat into his hands did leap, 


He jumps about and dances, to be sure ‘tis nota 
dream: 

Then, shouting like a madman, again drives on his 
team. 

Oh, now 'twould seem a devil has entered into John ! 

From furrow unto furrow he goads his horses on : 


From furrow unto furrow he urges them amain ; 

And still the golden ducats, spring up like golden 
grain. 

Faster and ever faster, he tears across the land; 

And fast the yellow ducats come glittering to his hand, 


The sun rides up the heavens; the noon is fierce 
and dry: 

Yet still John drives his horses, beneath the bright 
bare sky. 

The sun rides down the heavens; and, hastening to 
his bed, 

Shuts out the eastern moonlight with cloudy curtains 
red : 

Yet, till the valley darkness, he ploughs the dusky 
loam, 

John does not stop his labour, nor turn his faee 
towards home. 


The thirst for gold has seized him; each day is now 
the same: 

His blood is all on fire, his heart is like a flame. 

For ever, ever ploughing, ever running to and fro, 

Driving random furrows, with ne'er a seed to sow. 


Still ploughing, ever ploughing, through all seasons 
of the year! 

In the seed-time, in the harvest, in the winter bleak 
and bare. 

He scarcely thinks of resting ;—in the early morning's 
cold, 

While the night yet fills the valleys, and the mists 
are on the wold, 


His wife beholds him rising out of his weary bed, 
With eyes like staring marsh-lights, in the hollows 
of his head. 
When the night is at its noon, and the stars have 
mounted high, 
He reels home with his horses, like one who straight 
must die, 


Poor wretch ! his work's not ended !—he has a feeble 
light, 

And o’er his chest he hovers, in the shadow of the 
night: 

Over his chests he hovers, to count his lovely gold ; 

Counting, counting, counting, till the sum is fully 
told. 

He crawls to bed, and slumbers, yet still at work he 
seens— 

Still ploughing, ever ploughing, through dark and 
tangled dreams ! 
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Jobn Wilde grows thin and haggard—be mumbles| at our next meeting at Tours, explained the 
with his mouth ; peculiarities which made her at first an 
His eyes are fixed and arid, like one consumed with object of somewhat disrespectful observation. 
_ _drouth. . . . ‘We soon became good friends. Monsieur 
It is the dead of winter—his hands with cold are Faye was blind, and had been so from child- 
ord; : he frost is in his | 2004, His cousin, Mathurine, had proposed 
The —_ a on his forehead, but the frost is in his for him when they were both about five and 
wa twenty, and had, from that time, devoted 
Still ploughing, ever ploughing! though the sleety | her whole life to attend on him. 
mists environ, “T should not,” she said, “have asked him ; 
And the plough goes through the furrows, like iron| but that my brother, who required my 
into iron. services because of his lameness, determined 
Still ploughing, ever ploughing—but see! he cannot |just then to marry; and therefore, as I had 
stand ; y | a substitute with him, and poor dear Hector 
There is darkness all about him; he has fallen upon | here was too modest to ask me, what else was 
the land! ” . 
to be done ? ; 
The horses come home early; but their master—| I found, on further acquaintance, that 
where is he? Hector was a remarkable personage in his 
Some neighbours go to seek him, where they know} way: a bit of a musician, a philosopher, an 
that he must be; antiquary, and a great reader of or rather 
And there they find him lying, all stiff aud stony-| listener to history ; for it was his little, lively, 
eyed, untiring wife, who read to him from morning 
Stretched full-length in a furrow—and a ducat by | ¢i}l night ; and sometimes, when he could not 
his side. sleep, from night till morning. 
Oh, wretched fool! what matter how fast the plough i found Mathurine incessantly occupied 
Sis dente Teen with the well-being of Hector. She might 
In ploughing up his ducats he was digging his own have been pretty at the period of their union, 
grave ! ‘| probably some twenty years before ; but her 
John Wilde of Rodenkirchen died many a year ago : | Small, slight figure was rather awry, in conse- 
Still many for gold are delving, whom gold will| quence of having, for so long a time, served 
soon lay low. as a prop to her tall husband, who always 
_______.________. |leant on her shoulder as he walked. She 
seemed indeed altogether out of the perpen- 
BLIND SIGHT-SEEING. dicular; her bonnet never sat straight, 
| owing to its being pushed aside by his 
Ir was travelling on the railroad from|arm; her shawl had the end anywhere but 
Orleans to Amboise, that I first met Monsieur |in the middle ; her gloves were generally 
and Madame Faye, who were returning from | ragged at the fingers, while I observed that 
Paris to Tours. There was a little bustle, | his were carefully repaired—it being evident 
just as the train was starting, in consequence|that my friends were obliged to practise 
of late comers, The only wonder is how any | economy ; her shoes were shabby, with the 
Frenchman manages ever to be ready, con-| strings often untied. “What would you 
sidering the immense amount: of talk and|have ?” she once remarked laughingly. “I 
leave-taking which seem a part of their exist-| have no time to attend to these trifles ; 
ence,—and I, amongst others, put out my| which, after all, don’t signify; for I am not 
hand to help in an apparently infirm man, | coguette and he does not see me. I catch up 
whose agitation seemed to prevent him from | the first thing that comes to hand, and he 
knowing where to take his seat. I pointed to} fancies I am quite a belle.” 
that next to me, pulling his coat to force him| Hector had the strangest voice I ever heard; 
into it, that we might not all be inconvenienced | it would begin contralto and ran up to alto in 
by his lingering. He bowed and smiled, and|an incredible manner when he was excited ; 
continued to talk to a female who followed | and then fall down again to the gruffest bass, 
him ; and who began to stow away numerous j his little brisk wife’s treble accompanying so 
baskets and bundles which she was tightly} as, as she imagined, to soften the sharp effects 
embracing, thanking us, all the time, for our| he produced. 
politeness to her husband. Ina few seconds| She had managed to learn several languages 
they were seated, and we then had leisure to|in order to read to him the authors he 
remark the appearance of the new travellers.| admired in the original; and odd enough 
The gentleman was rather past middle age,|her versions were; but, as he perfectly 
good-looking, neatly dressed. He had a|comprehended the jargon they had studied 
cheerful, pleasant countenance and soft mild | together, her plan succeeded admirably. 
eyes, which he directed towards those towhom| Amongst leader Faye’s peculiarities 


he spoke, although we afterwards found they| was that of being an inveterate sight-seer. 
possessed no speculation. The lady was any-| There was no object of interest near the 
thing but tidy in her style ; indeed, so much| places he visited that he had not, as he said, 
the reverse, as to be surprising in a French-|seen; and no sooner did he hear a descrip- 
woman ; but her story, when it was told me!tion of a castle or a cathedral than he 
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became restless to make its acquaintance. 
I happened one day to speak of having, in 
former years, gone to the strange old eastle 
of Loches, about thirty miles from Tours ; and, 
struck instantly with his usual desire for 
exploring, he proposed a journey to the spot, 
inviting me to be his guest and guide. 

I have always observed that the French, 
although by no means what we call rich, are 
very generous, according to their means, and 
if they cannot do a thing in grand style, they 
do it equally well on asmall scale. Hector 


had long wished to give a treat to his hostess | 


and her family, and this he felt was a good 
opportunity. Our party, therefore, was 
formed of Madame Tricot, a black-eyed little 
widow ; her sister Euphrosine and her young 
lover the militaire—just arrived on leave to 
visit his betrothed—and Achille, the widow’s 
eldest son; a sharp boy of thirteen, distin- 
guished by his half-military college uniform, 
more perhaps than by the progress he was 
making in those studies which Madame 
Tricot felt sure would lead him to immor- 
tality ; and which she herself superintended 
with unwearied zeal, forcing her refractory 
— to rise before daybreak every morning 
and repeat his Greek and Latin lessons to her 
previous to school hours, although, when I 
questioned her with surprised awe, she replied 
by saying with a knowing nod : 

“No, no, I do not understand all this ; but 
Achille imagines I do ; and, at all events, he 
is obliged by this means to learn his lessons, 
They are very severe at college, aud he is such 
a gamin /” 

As I had seldom seen Achille occupied, in 
his leisure hours, in the absence of his mamma, 
in any other way than teazing a peculiarly 
uproarious parrot whose discordant shrieks 
regularly awoke me from early slumber, 
I could easily believe that some difficulties 
lay in the way of the future heros advance- 
ment, had he been left entirely to his own 
plan of pursuing knowledge. 

Seven persons, large and small, besides the 
driver, ove fine October morning filled the 
large rumbling vehicle which Madame Faye 
had engaged for our expedition to the old 
ruined castle of Loches; and very merry 
we all were as we saw the baskets of eatables 
stuffed under the seats, and wedged ourselves 
inside and out preparatory to setting forth, 
which we did at last in the midst of a shower 
of precautionary words from Madame Tricot, 
sent after the two staring, laughing rosy-faced 
maids who stood helping and enjoying our 
ee of a fée, and flirting with our smart 

iver up to the very last moment. At length 
we rattled away along the leafy avenue of the 
Boulevard Heurteloup, at Tours, and were 
soon on the long level road which conducts to 
the old town, which we made our goal. 

Situated just at the entrance of the luxuriant 
garden of Touraine; full to overflowing 
of grapes and melons, and plums and hes, 
of incredible size; on the banks of the river 
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Indre (here spanned by several pretty bridges), 
rises the craggy hill, on the sides of which 
was built, at a period too remote to be as- 
certained even by a hand-book, the rugged, 
stony, impassable, confused, ‘oasil-locking 
town, crowned at its extreme summit by the 
grimmest, strangest, oldest, and most inex- 
plicably constructed castle that exists in 


| France. Probably its like would be sought in 


vain in Europe. Such another series of towers, 
and spires, and long and high walls, ter- 


races, battlements, staircases, and dungeons, | 


was never brought together by the hand of 
man. The castle was constructed by order 
of a certain Count of Anjou, named Foulques 
Nera, to become—long after his valorous 
fame had passed away or had merged into 
tiie reputation of an ogre—a ponderous 
plaything. 

The inn where our party stopped at Loches, 
is very characteristic of the place ; for it is, 
though modernised and beautified outwardly, 
a maze of galleries, and corridors, and turrets, 
and secret staircases, and rooms with vaulted 
ceilings, so that the world of the present day 
seems shut out the moment the fagade is lost 
sight of. It has an odd effect in such a place 
to see smart handmaids flitting about, and 
a chattering hostess coming out to welcome 
guests to her antique dwelling, which has all 
the trouble in the world to look young and in- 
viting, in spite of the paint and frippery in 
which French taste has striven to disguise its 
feudal reality. 

We very soon arranged ourselves and our 
repast (with but little addition from the 
larder of our nevertheless civil hostess) on 
a sort of platform, on the walls of what is 
now a terrace, and was once no doubt a war- 
like spot, where if people “drank the red 
wine,” it was probably “ through the helmet 
barred.” The hostess merrily uncorked our 
bottles of Loire wine, observing candidly 
that it was much better than her cellars 
produced; and, addressing herself to me, 
adroitly began a eulogy on the character of 
the English in general, remarking, that it was 
astonishing how many of my countrymen 
made her hotel their home for six months 
together. 

A ramble through the streets showed us 
that it was market day at Loches. m 
the lower range of rugged walls to the 
rocky summit where the castle toppled over, 
—comprising the narrow, high street, which 
ascends through the whole sal winding 
and twisting like a snake pursued—was 
one mass of vegetables, fruit, and flowers, 
whose bright hues, and the gay colours of 
the vendors’ dresses, contrasted strangely 
with the lofty houses with overhanging roofs, 
frowning down on the groups that dared to 
disturb the solemn gloom which had been 
theirs for centuries. 

Monsieur Faye stopped every moment to 
talk to the market women, to cheapen melons, 
and to accept bouquets from girls whose bright 
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eyes he praised. On he went, chuckling 
that his defective sight had not been dis- 
covered : his little wife winking to us mean- 
time with an air of entire satisfaction. 
Madame Tricot endeavoured to excite Achille 
to study the guide pittoresque and make himself 
acquainted with the notable objects of the 
place. The lovers, who had doubtless much 
zeal in the same cause, proposed to him that 
they should all three mount the hill at a quick 
pace, and find out the points of view ee y for 
us on arrival at the top. Bya curious chance 
we never managed to find the couple again 
until our return ; and Achille reported that 
he had not seen them since he observed them to 
have “joined their heads” over the tomb of 
Agnes Sorel, the chief lion of the spot. 

It seems that Charles the Seventh came to 
Loches to hunt, when he was visited by the 
disconsclate wife of the troubadour King 
René of Anjou, who came to solicit his aid in 
favour of her imprisoned husband. Agnes 
was in her train—one of those dangerous 
maids of honour whose eyes have done such 
fatal mischief to the susceptible hearts of incau- 
tious monarchs—but when the duchess quitted 
Loches, her beautiful companion accompanied 
her not, she remained in the service of Mary 
d’ Anjou, the wife of Charles the Seventh. 

It would be curious to know in what 
chamber of this wild old castle the love tale 
was first told which has furnished France 
with a ceaseless romance. All that remains 
of Agnes now is her white marble tomb, on 
which she lies with her hands clasped on her 
breast, her beautiful, delicate, and expressive 
head guarded by two winged kneeling 
cherubs, and her draperied feet supported by 
two lambs. The tomb is in perfect pre- 
servation, and is one of the most exquisite 
morceaux in France. Agnes was the chatelaine 
of the castle, arid loved to live here above all 
other places, although the munificence of her 
lover gave her the choice of several abodes. 

Here, it is said that the ill-nurtured Prince 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis the Eleventh, per- 
formed an act very much in conformity with 
his usual brutality. In one of these saloons 
he struck the beautiful favourite of his father ; 
but he who could beat his own chosen little 
efigy of the Virgin Mary, because she re- 
fused some of his requests, might well begin 
his career by an outrage like this. Happy, 
no doubt, were both the angry beauty and her 
royal lover, when they saw the last draw- 
bridge of the castle of Loches fall and shut 
out for ever from their presence the gloomy 
prince, who disapproved of their luxuries, 
and who spurred his steed onwards, nor 
stopped till he had reached the dominions of 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

Louis came back eventually, however, to 
these walls, and either late repentance or a 
sense of justice caused him to respect the 
tomb of Agnes, which he refused to let the 
monks of Loches remove. 

Monsieur Faye was very anxious to ascertain 
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—for he was rather a phrenologist—the form 
of the celebrated beauty’s head, and felt it 
through the bars which protect the lovely 
marble statue to his heart’s content, discover- 
ing bumps which would have disclosed the 
whole of her character, had history been 
silent on the subject. There was, besides, 
not a cornice nor a balustrade in the building 
that he did not feel; his hand being guided 
by that of Mathurine. I was amazed at the 
accuracy of his notions of the places we in- 
spected; and more so at the unwearied 
patience of his guide ; who had no enjoyment 
which he did not feel, and who had acquired 
a habit of description so accurate that I felt at 
last inclined to let her see for the whole party. 

The towers of the castle rise above a hundred 
and fifty feet from the gigantic rock upon which 
they are built. Some of them appear light and 
graceful at a distance, although really massive. 
The castle is divided into two unequal por- 
tions: in one is a huge church, the spires 
of which peer up between enclosing turrets 
in a way quite original: the other is chiefly 
composed of a huge tower, which looks like 
the spiteful ogre of a fairy tale, bending over 
a mountain and watching to snap up unwary 
knights or merchants who ventured near his 
stronghold. Century after century this grim 
old place has been the abode of personages 
famous in the romance of history. Joan of 
Are came here on a visit; Anne of Brittany 
and her two husbands made it their favourite 
abode, and her oratory still exists, covered 
with ermine spots and cordeliéres in stone, 
which encrust the walls, and were very sensible 
to the touch of my blind friend. Mary Stuart 
here tuned her lute; and here, several ages 
before, eur John Lackland feasted and 
revelled ; here Philip Augustus came to re- 
ceive the castle as a bribe for the assistance he 
was to render him against Coeur de Lion, who 
afterwards besieged and took it. Here Jean 
of France resided, before the great battle 
which sent him the prisoner of the Black 
Prince to England, and in the fine Lady 
Chapel—whose delicate columns Monsieur 
Faye felt with his hands—was instituted a 

erpetual mass for the souls of the identical 
King John of France, and all the Kings and 
Dukes that had preceded him here. Here 
Francis the First and the fair and inappro- 
priately named Diana, lived and loved a great 
part of their hours away. 

When one sees the dark, dreary, gloomy, 
rugged walls, it is difficult to fancy Loches a 
dwelling for beauty and love, and it would 
require loads of bright tapestry and gilt 
furniture to fill up the black and blank nooks 
which yawn on all sides. In these chambers, 
however, once all was revel and luxury, as 
the court of the profligate Medici could testify : 
and the be-puffed and be-hooped ladies, and 
the be-slashed and be-jewelled lords, danced 
many a branle and pavane over the dungeons, 
where howled and groaned the victims of their 
tyranny and cruel luxury. 
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{Conducted by 
It is said that one of the towers descends | the dungeons, is obliged to go and get then— 
as deep into the earth as it rises above it, and | but he will soon be back.” 
terrible are the approaches to these frightful] “Do they keep prisoners in dungeons now- 
spots. A tradition exists that one of the later | a-days?” I asked. 
governors of the castle, being curious to know} _ I was told that the escaped culprit, who 
the extent of these gloomy places, sct forth | had robbed a hen-roost, hal been put in a 
one day on an exploring expedition, and found | room above the dungeons—of which there are 
several passages closed by iron doors: these} three stories beneath the ground level—and 
he had forced open, and found himself in new | had contrived to hook up a plank, by which 
passages, cut in the depth of the rock on} means he descended, with intent to rise the 
which the castle is built. Another door|easier, having swung himself down till he 
arrested his progress, which was also broken} could jump across a certain black abyss, 
open, and he entered a long alley, still in the| which we afterwards shuddered to see, and 
rock, which he followed for a considerable | gain a broken staircase where a door led to a 
time, till atlength it led him to a subterraneous | corridor conducting to the outer court. With 
chamber, where, seated on a huge block of/ an iron nail he had displaced a huge stone in 
stone, with his head leaning on his two hands, | the steps, had crept through ‘that, displaced a 
sat a very tall man. Monsieur de Pontbril- | second in the same way, and thus arrived at 
lant, the enterprising governor, was amazed |the passage. Here he hid himself in a dark 
at this vision ; but, scarcely had he looked|corner on the chance of the jailor-guide 
upon it, when the current of air striking the} coming that way with visitors before long. 
figure, it fell away into dust at his feet. Beside | As it happened, that event occurred, and the 
the unfortunate prisoner stood a small wooden | jailor was just preparing to light the candle 
coffer, in which still remained several articles} which serves to illumine the gloom, having 
of linen, very fine, and carefully folded. ‘The | left the outer door open till the process was 
skull and bones of this corpse were long shown | accomplished, when the ready adventurer 





at the castle, and were looked upon with awe | 
by those to whoin this story was related: but 
who the prisoner was was never known. | 
In more than one of the old castles of| 


France are still to be traced these horrid | 
dungeons, where captives of all ranks were | 


confined, immediately beneath the pleasure | 
chambers of the lords and ladies. 

The governor of Loches was always a very 
great man, which perhaps accounted for the | 
fact of our having to wait a long time for the 
keys of the great tower, which a messenger 
had gone in search of at the present gover- 
nor’s lodgings. While we waited in an outer 
court, we were civilly invited by the portress 
to walk iuto her parlour, and there we sat 
some time talking to her, and hearing the 
gossip of the place. Beside the large fireplace, 
guarded from the draught of the open 
door by a huge wooden screen, sat the grand- | 
mother of the establishment—generally a 
cherished member of the humblest family 
circle in France—who, old as she seemed, got 
up and made us a reverence, resuming her 
cosy seat by the fire, which was directly piled 
with enormous pine cones and sent up a 
resinous flame, the perfume of which spread 
through the room. Monsieur Faye was 
placed near her, and as she went on with her 
ceaseless knitting, she was soon busy in 
cheerful converse with her new acquaintance, 
while I was listening to a history of a 
lately escaped convict from this apparently 
secure retreat: the castle being the country 
prison, 

“You see,” said the portress, “you would 
not have been obliged to wait so long for the 
keys but for this: we used, till three days 
ago, to keep them here, but since that event 
they are sent up to the governor's house, and 
my husband, the guide, who shows you over 





leapt from his hiding-place, overturned the 
guide, and amidst the screams and cries of 
the affrighted visitors rushed out, with them, 
pell mell into the outer world. As his blouse 
was the same costume as that worn by many 
of the affrighted strangers—for all ranks make 
the dungeons a lion—he passed unnoticed in 
the crowd, and excited no surprise as he “ ran 
violently down the steep hill” with the rest 
and got fairly off. I could not regret that so 
ingenious and fearless a personage had baffled 
the vigilance of the guardians of Loches, but 
I felt a little nervous at the chance of a similar 
adventure occurring as we began our exploring 
expedition in the same quarter. I was assured, 
however, that there was no chance of such a 


| thing, all the prisoners now detained, to the 


number of four, being at that moment smoking 
their pipes in a pleasant sunny little court 
which we had to cross before we reached 
the low door which gave entrance to the 
dungeons. 

There was nothing formidable in the aspect 
of these worthies, whose crimes were not of a 
deeper die than that of having got drunk and 
committed damage to the citizens in their 
cups ; and we passed amongst them, returning 
the salutes they made with their nightcaps, 
quite without alarm. 

In the great court before this enormous 
and sinister-looking tower, one of the most 
splendid and the most worthless of the ancient 
governors of Loches paused before he entered, 
attended by three hundred gentlemen of high 
family, all probably “as wicked as himself,” 
and all bent on turning the good fortune of 
their friend and patron to the best account. 
This governor was the famous favourite of 
the infamous Henry the Third of France, the 
gorgeous Duke d’Epernon, and during the 
time he passed in these walls, the gold of the 
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kingdom was no more spared by him than 
by his master. But a change arrived —two 
reigns had intervened—and a second time he 
visited these walls, more as a prisoner than a 
prince ; he was then a grey-headed, gloomy, 
morose, miserable man, deserted by all the 
former companions of his profligacy whom 
the axe and the sword had spared, and here 
he came to hide himself from a court which 
his vices had disgraced. 

Marie de Medicis, the prisoner of her son 
at Blois, also arrived here, in night and silence, 
escaped from her captivity, and entreated 
shelter of the old favourite, who had been 
suspected of knowing more than was honest 
of the murder of her husband, Henry the 
Fourth. 

It is a strange reflection, and one that 
might well intrude while one stands before 
the door of the great tower of Loches, waiting 
till its rusty key turns in the lock, how un- 
equal is the fate of those who have acted 
remarkable parts in the drama of the world. 
In spite of the mutations of fortune, mortifi- 
cation, neglect, disgrace or discontent, in 
spite of the overthrow of ambition, the wreck 
of hope, the struggles and turmoils that 
d’Epernon had gone through, he could not 
get rid of the burthen of life till the age of 
eighty-eight, when he died in the Castle of 
Loches, unregretted, and at once forgotten. 

A story is told relating to him, which proves 
that men are not to be frightened.by tyranny 
and power out of their natural wit and 
sarcasm. While this favourite of the con- 
temptible king was in the enjoyment of his 
greatest favour, the public criers were accus- 
tomed to carry about a huge book, which 
they announced as “The high acts and deeds 
of valour and virtue of the most noble Duke 
d’Epernon.” These books, eagerly purchased, 
were found to contain blank paper. I fear 
that these historical recollections did not occur 
to Achille as he descended the rugged steps, 
green, and slimy, and steep, which ‘led, from 
stage to stage, to the hideous dark holes in 
which these heroes of middle-age romance 
were accustomed to place their vassals or 
equals, as the case might be, when once in the 
power of their vengeance. Our guide, the 
jailor, was a good deal interrupted in his cus- 
tomary story of the place by indignation at 
the devastation committed on his steps and 
apartments by the late fugitive. Not attempt- 
ing to smother the indignation awakened 
in his bosom, as he reviewed the ruin 
caused by the nail of the man of expedients, 
he mixed up his historical records with allu- 
sions to the damage in something like the 
following terms :— 

“Here you see the dungeon where the 
great monarch Louis the Eleventh (con- 
found his impudence!) confined his minister 
Cardinal Balue in an iron cage—(I wish 
there was one here now and Jacques le 
Pochard was in it!) This is the place where 
the Grand Duke Sforza was lodged, and you 
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may see where he painted the walls all round 
to amuse himself—here, where the flame of 
my candle touches the roof—(it’ll take me a 
whole day to mend the bottom of that door— 
the villain!) This is the dungeon where 
criminals were fastened to that iron bar in 
the middle of the chamber, and were only able 
to move from one end to the other by slipping 
a link of their chain along—mind the step! 
it leads through the dark passage to the next 
flight. (I had no idea the rascal had done so 
much harm to my steps! if ever I catch him 
again, I’ll flay him !—the brigand !)” 

Nothing could equal the delight of my 
blind friend, at finding that he could touch 
the damp roofs of these horrible boudoirs for 
the favourites of princes with his hand, and 
that he could make out the patterns sketched 
by the unlucky Duke of Milan on the walls 
of the chamber with three rows of bars to the 
window, through which the duke found light 
enough to pursue his passion for art. 

We had seen or felt all at last, and I was 
glad to return to the last corridor leading to 

aylight, when suddenly our guide exclaimed 
that he had left the key in the lock outside, 
and that some miscreant in the court had 
shut the door upon us. This was startling 
intelligence, and we began to feel anything 
but satisfaction in the adventure, while our 
guide, placing his lips to the huge gaping key- 
hole—through which a long line of surlight 
streamed, as if in mockery—roared lustiiy to 
those without. Presently we heard sup- 
pressed tittering, and, after a minute or two of 
altercation between the old man’s voice and 
that of a young girl on the other side, the key 
was replaced, turned, and we hastily emerged 
to day and freedom. 

“TI ought to have known,” said the old 
grandfather, laughing, in spite of his anger, 
as a pretty, saucy-looking girl of twelve 
bounded across the court we took refuge in 
the porter’s lodge, “that that young hussey 
would never let an opportunity slip of playing 
me a trick—brigande /” 

Achille seemed more amused with this last 
episode than any of our adventures ; and it 
was with much gaiety, and highly satisfied, 
that we Sunteder the stony street, no longer 
filled with sellers and buyers, for the market 
was over. We had been four hours ex- 
ploring! and nothing interrupted the still- 
ness of the dreary old town but the ringing 
laughter of our young companions, and the 
pleasant exclamations of the whole party. 

It was beyond midnight when we drove 
merrily up to the Boulevard Heurteloup, and 
found the same two watchful maidens on the 
look out for our return. They did not appear 
to have been dull in our absence, nor did they 
seem afraid of solitude, probably feeling secure 
in the opportune presence of the sentinels on 
guard, whose measured tread still sounded 
along the avenue leading to the railroad 
station hard by. Monsieur Faye remarked 














that we were fortunate in a moonlight night, 
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and observed that he had seldom seen the 
stars so bright as they had been all the way 
from Loches. 


PIC-NICS IN THE PRAIRIE. 


A youne Englishman, Mr. Edward Sullivan, 
who, according to his own phrase, has been 
enjoying rambles and scrambles in North and 
South America, has brought home a cheerful 
budget of small talk from various regions of 
the New World: some from the Ojibbeways, 
the Sioux, and the buffaloes ; some from the 
presence of the Victoria Regia, up the Esse- 
quibo. His small talk is published for the 
common good, and about some of it we now 
propose to gossip; that is to say, about so 
much of it as may refer to Indians, and 
prairie life in North America. 

From St. Paul’s—which is a town of two 
or three thousand inhabitants, some two 
thousand miles up the Mississippi—Mr. Sulli- 
van started in the middle of September, with 
two fellow-travellers of his own party 5 Mr. 
McLeod, a trader, two Sioux half-breeds, one 

Jreole -half-breed, and three Indians in their 

int and feathers. Being in a feverish state, 
ete relieved on the first night by Doctor 
Nature, who prescribed a bleeding from the 
nose ; a circumstance which placed it in the 

wer of the Indians to call him Bloody Nose ; 
is two friends being Water Rat, and Big 
White Man. Crossing the Arrow Prairie, 
and picking up by the way the bit of informa- 
tion concerning Indians at home, that they 
are much subject to diseases of the lungs and 
throat, the travellers swam the St, Peter 
River, and rested at the lodge of a half-breed 
Scotchman, a descendant of Claverhouse, 
whose squaw prepared for them a feast of 
ducks and tea. Indians who dropped in to buy 
powder and shot looked upon the strangers 
as curiosities; and the old men, very strictly 
speaking, looked upon them—watching them 
gravely by the hour together, but without 
impertinence, the young men only being 
troublesome. The young Indian, like the 
young European, is apt to break out as a 
dandy. He paints an greases himself with 
studious care, and dallies elegantly with his 
pipe and tomahawk. He aspires to possess a 
ooking-glass, and when he gets one, dresses 


by it more than seven times a day. It is, 


however, not only a vain thing—it is service- 
able to him in the prairie: since, by flashing 
it against the sun, he can make signals visible 
by distant friends before his own dark body is 
to be descried ; and that, on many critical occa- 
sions, may be a property that makes the 
looking-glass a valuable friend. Mr. Sullivan 
estimates the smoking power of the Indian 
at fifty pipes a day, but his tobacco is diluted 
with three times its quantity of the dried 
bark of the red willow, which makes it hotter 
to the mouth, but much diminishes its sedative 
effect. 

The travellers, after certain days, having 
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quitted the timber regions, crossed the Chippe- 
way River, and reached Lac-qui-Parle, there 
found a camp of about two thousand Sioux 
Indians collected in some two hundred lodges. 
They were awaiting the arrival of McLeod 
the trader, with powder and shot. The first 
glimpse of the pure white cow-skin lodges in 
the sunset, with hundreds of horses tethered 
about, and ten score of young warriors doing 
a scalp-dance to the music of ten score of 
squaws was tolerably striking. The squaws 
were assembled about forty poles, from which 
were suspended the scalps of Pawnee men, 
women, and children, that had been brought 
in by a war party some days before. Every 
now and then some fine fellow darted aside 
from the dance to strike his tomahawk into 
some particular post, on which hung a scal 

of his own taking. Then the squaws lifte 

their voices to the highest, lauding him by 
name—the smiles of ‘beauty rewarding the 
toils of chivalry—till they broke off into a 
yell of malediction against the deceased. The 
daughters of these squaws wear their hair 
in two long plaits down the back, tied and 
ornamented at their ends with ribbon. 

These Indians, says their missionary, pray 
to their evil spirit; they believe in a good 
spirit, but believe that, as he is good, he does 
not need entreating to be kind to them. 
They believe in the transmigration of souls, 
and they worship fire after a fashion, never 
poking it up rudely, and taking it as their 
totem or tutelary genius. They make also 
totems of animals, sometimes of wolves, some- 
times of foxes ; and connect with their totems 
and other auguries so many superstitions, 
that they are often restrained by them from 
the war path, though their passions bum, 
and so the devastating warfare between tribe 
and tribe is often checked. After death the 
final alternative is a region in the south of 
happy hunting grounds, or cold and hunger 
in the north. The missionary who had dwelt 
among them thirteen years informed Mr. 
Sullivan that he had made in all that time 
only a single convert, and that he recanted as 
soon as he was old enough to go out with his 
tribe in search of scalps, 

The Indians are much attached to their 
young children, but condemn their squaws 
and their dogs to hard labour, beating them 
both equally without remorse. It is not, s0 
far as the squaw is concerned, a happy thing 
to take part with the Indian in his native 
wilds ; suicide, however, is but rarely sought 
as an escape from misery. They believe it to 
be a crime seriously punished after death, and 
that they who hang themselves will be com- 
pelled to drag about with them in the next 
world, as a clog for ever, the tree from which 
they were suspended. When, therefore, they 
do hang themselves, they choose the lightest 
sapling that will serve them for their purpose. 

From Lac-qui-Parle, the. three English 
travellers set out with a guide named Rain- 
ville, son of a half-breed trader and a Sioux 
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woman; with the guide went an Indian. | 


Encamping for the first night ona bluff above 
the Beaver River they, for the first time, saw 
a thunderstorm over the prairie. The peculiar 
grandeur of a thunderstorm on the prairie 
lies in the fact, that the beholder sees a wide 
expause of sky in tumult, and nothing else. 
There is nothing on the level ground to claim 
ashare of his attention, unless, indeed, some 
lodge—perhaps his own—be struck by the 
lightning, which findsnowhere a more eligible 
object to descend upon. During the next 
night, the stealing of one of their horses by 
the Indians provided a new incident for the 

. Travelling on over aground eovered 
with buffalo paths and bestrewn with the 
bones of buffaloes, but-seeing no herds: at all ; 
running down wolves; seeing innumerable 
ducks, geese and swans; swan-stalking, and 
wishing sometimes for a shot at distant 
antelopes ; crossing a rocky elevation, the 
Coteau des Prairies, the only high ground 
between the Atlantic and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the party came at last to the head 
water of James's River, a tributary of the 
Missouri. They began now to be troubled 
with frost, snow, and bitter wind. They had 


| finished their pork, and the ducks and geese 


had all: gone south, so that they came now to 
be reduced to flour and bad pool-water, in ‘the 


| way of diet. In the next place, growing a 


little tired of their first prairie expedition, 
they were pushing on to a few sticks of 
timber that would yield a fire, when there 


| came tidings of ten lodges of Ogillilah Sioux 


in that direction, expert horse-stealers and 


| hungry seekers after scalps. The cattle were 


therefore tethered in the frost, and the 


| travellers went to bed in their buffalo skins 
| upon the open prairie. 


In the morning, the 
hair of the horses was frosted and raised up 
By mid-day three 
horses were quite knocked up, and the riders, 


| who had enjoyed nothing for thirty-six hours 


but a spare allowance of sour flour and pool- 
water for breakfast, dinner, or supper, left 
the horses to be brought on by the Indians, 
and hurried back to Lac-qui-Parle. They 


| had gone out relying upon buffalo, but, as 
| they found only buffalo bones upon the 


rairie, the return was absolutely necessary. 
very year, Indians and trappers perish on 


| the prairie through the migration of game, as 
| well as through the sudden snowstorms. 


At Lac-qui-Parle, roast ducks and potatoes, 
with a comfortable fire, soon warmed the 


| travellers again to starting point ; and for the 


next trip they determined to march out due 
north into the prairie, against the advice of 
the trader, who admonished them concerning 
cold and hunger. Their old guide, who pro- 


| fessed to fear the Indians, claimed the com- 


pany and support of a son and cousin. Before 
they started, they received a deputation of old 
Sioux chiefs, who had claimed reparation for 
the injury white men would do in firing about 


| ‘their hunting grounds; and, after satisfying 


them with forty yards of ealico and some bad 
tobaeco, they had been invited ‘to dine with 
them and eat dog. 

Dogs being scarce, however, duck was 
substituted at the feast in question, which 
was given ut the mansion of The Beaver’s 
Tail. Entering the dwelling of the host 
through a small hole,as one might go into 
a larger sort of ‘beehive, the travellers found 
in a close smoky -dining-room ten chiefs, 
squatted tailor-fashion round a fire. Over 
the fire hung a pot containing twenty or 
thirty canvass-back ducks, each of them 


‘being equal in size to about three of the kind 


eaten in England. The cooking of the ducks 
was superintended by the favourite squaw of 
Beaver’s Tail, a lady named Dohumnéh, or 
the Prolific Pumpkin. The gentlemen Indians 
ate much duck, daubing, at the same time, 
large handfuls of duek-grease over their faces 
aod their persons, and swelling visibly as 
time went on. It is a point of honour with 
these Indians to eat largely. We must 
decline, however, to accept quite literally Mr. 
Sullivan’s record, that “A young warrior, 
eating for reputation, will consume as much 
as twenty pounds of fresh meat at a sitting,” 
the size of the human stomach being limited. 
As for The Old Racoon, who “ate one hun- 
dred and twenty potatoes, and would have 
eaten as many more if his friends had not 
stopped him :” that may be credible or not, 
in proportion to the supposed size of the 
potatoes eaten. 

The feast being over, the old chief pro- 
duced a medicine pipe, which, having been 
filled by the youngest and duly turned 
towards the four corners of heaven, was 
returned to him, and then sent round the 
circle, with the sun, as the wine is ordinarily 
sent round in this country. After dinner, 
speeches followed, much affection, and ex- 
changing of shirts and other articles of cloth- 
ing from the persons of the European guests, 
for pipes and other matters. 

The Sioux are cruel in war, torturing and 
hacking the few prisoners they condescend to 
make. They scalp in a bloodthirsty way, 
taking in with the scalp nose, ears, and lips 
when possible, The Elk-that-stands-at-Bay, 
one of the most distinguished warriors of the 
tribe, was bound to friendship with the 
travellers by the present of some paint and 
bad tobacco. He wasentitled to wear thirty- 
six eagle plumes, for thirty-six coups struck 
in battle. Striking a coup means being the 
first to strike with a tomahawk or to stick a 
knife into the body of an enemy fallen in 
battle. The Elk obliged Mr. Sullivan with 
an account of an Ojibbeway whom he had 
scalped shortly before. He had found him 
in the prairie with a broken leg, deserted by 
his friends. He did not flinch at the approach 
of his enemy, but, when he felt the knife 
round his top-knot he did shrink, which, said 
the Elk, was a pity, as otherwise he had shown 
himself a brave man. 
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When a chief wishes to collect his adherents 
he sends a mounted messenger abroad, carry- 
ing a small bag of tobacco and his pipe 
adorned with wampum. If the summons be 
to peaceful council the tobacco bagis blue and 
green ; if it be to war, the colours of the bag 
are red and black. The warrior to whom the 
pipe is brought and silently presented smokes 
it a little if he will accept the invitation, and 
returns it without smoking if the invitation be 
declined. When two tribes are at war 
together, private adventurers may collect 
scalps in the enemy’s country at discretion ; 
when they are at peace, and one warrior is 
anxious to “raise hair,” he cannot go into a 
neighbour’s country without asking his chief's 
permission. 

On the twenty-third of October the 
travellers started northward on their second 
prairie expedition. They expected buffalo 
in seven or eight days, but again were dis- 
appointed. Their journey commenced in 
intense frost over a prairie lately burnt, on 
which were buffalo bones and enormous 
granite boulders, whose white masses were in 
strong relief against the jet black ground. 
The prairie is jet black immediately after a 
fire, but, when the wind has blown over it a 
little while it softens down into a stone colour. 
In crossing this part of the prairie, when the 
frost was at its sharpest, the travellers saw an 
extensive mirage. The whole country seemed 
to be one vast lake. They crossed St. Peter 
River, and Potatoe River with its boggy sides, 
saw wild, white prairie wolves, and slept in 
the lodge of an Indian at Bigstone Lake. The 
domestic circle in the lodge consisted of the 
Indian himself, who was recovering from a 
bullet wound in the back, his two squaws, 
his two mothers-in-law and his own mother, 
six or seven children, and a dozen puppies. 
The whole group, in itself evil-scented, was 
lighted and warmed up by a buffalo dung 
fire. 

The journey onward was still through an 
open prairie, burnt as far as the eye could 
reach. A burnt prairie has a diminishing 
effect upon the landscape, so that it is impos- 
sible to judge of distances upon it. An Solon 


village on its march was fallen in with, the 
men carrying nothing, the women and dogs 
having enormous burdens. The buffalo robes, 
full of puppies and children, were alive with 
little red noses peeping out in a confused 


mass. At night the travellers had lighted a 
large fire, and were feasting upon pork and 
flour, when they were joined by three Indians 
on their way to a village northward, and one 
of these was an old friend. Nevertheless, 
though these warriors were shaking with cold, 
and had eaten nothing during the last 
hundred miles but half a skunk—an animal 
unsavoury to the nose at any rate—they sat 
down gravely a hundred yards from the fire, 
and did not intrude upon the pork eaters 
until they were invited to come to the fire and 
fall to. They came in a leisurely and dig- 


(Conducted by 


hunger. 
meat, however,” says Mr. Sullivan, “they 


consumed more of our pork in five minutes | 


than we should have eaten in five days.” 
The journey still continued throughsnowand 


| 


\\ 
nified way, though famishing with cold and | 
“When they did begin upon the | 


over burnt prairie, and at length buffalo were | 


seen a great way off. In a village of Indians, 
on the banks of the Shian, flakes of meat were 
found drying on every pole ; there the guides, 
who had become sulky, left their friends to 
encamp for the night, hungry, among thick 
snow, laughed at by the little Indian raga- 
muffins, while the said guides had transferred 
themselves into warm quarters, and were 
feasting on fat cow. Next morning the guides 
were missing, and the travellers thrown for 
the present on their own resources. They 
got hold of an old chief, pe him sugar and 
tobacco, and endeavoured to make him under- 
stand that they desired to become his lodgers, 
To make their meaning clear they shifted 


their baggage to his residence, and took up © 


their abode with him at once. With this 


chief—a good natured old fellow named | 


Wah-ton-she, The Good Man,—they dwelt 
for six or seven days in peace. During all 
this time it snowed hard, and the white men 
kept a pot boiling, from which they could 
supply coffee or tea to the villagers, of whom 
there were never less than thirty looking at 
them, curious but civil, stealing nothing. 
Wah-ton-she, had quite an European affection 
for his wife and children ; one little boy ot 
about two years old he used to nurse and 


cram with fat cow till he could hardly | 


breathe, and when his little pet was quite dis- 
tended he would get a lump of fat, grease him 
well over the stomach, and then lay him before 
the fire to settle gradually down into his 
former shape. 

The prairie Indians depend wholly for sub- 
sistence on the chase of their one friend, the 
buffalo. Out of the buffalo herds are con- 
structed lodges, beds, robes, moccassins, leg- 
gings, saddles, powder flasks (from the hes, 
bows (from the ribs), and arrow heads, Out 
of them comes meat. When buffaloes are 
scarce the Indian starves. From childhood 
to old age, therefore, the great subject of his 
conversation, when it is not scalps, is buffalo, 
Some young men, while the travellers were 
dwelling in this village, were sent out as 
spies upon the movements of the herds, with 
strict directions not to hunt, or to disturb 
the animals in any way. One, however, 
being tempted, killed a cow. The chiefs 
heard of this in the evening, and at night the 
police of the tribe went to the young man’s 
lodge, and slit it all to pieces, breaking his gun, 
and tumbling him and his family out into the 
cold, when the thermometer was below zero. 
The slaughter of two bulls that came into the 
camp, and the discovery that friends of their 
tribe journeying to them had been waylaid and 
scalped by the Blackfeet, with the consequent 
martial excitement, were the other principal 
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events which marked this week of village life 
among the Indians. 

The — finding the white gentlemen 
not much discomposed by their disappearance, 
and fearing that, after all, they might get on 
without them, came back penitent, and, after 
« due show of wrath, were received again 
into service, and the journey was resumed. 
The track lay among buffalo herds, but buffalo 
hunting was soon found to be wearisome and 
simple work, The prairie wolves hunt buffa- 
loes in packs of fifty or a hundred, cucting off| 
ihe stragglers. Indians and half-breeds hunt | 
them continually. Upwards of a hundred: 
thousand robes pass annually through the 
hands of traders, these being all skins of 
cows killed in the autumn and the winter,— 
skins taken in spring and summer being 


| accounted useless, except for the purposes of 


the Indian himself, for making lodges, &c. It 
is calculated that four hundred thousand 
buffaloes are destroyed yearly in the North 
American prairies, nine-tenths of them pro- 
bably being cows. 

The experience of further travel through 
the prairies brought some knowledge of the 
grisly bears, and some acquaintance with the 
elk and beaver. We are very glad to be 


informed that the race of beavers, which was 
rapidly being swept out of the world by our 
‘taste for wearing their fur upon our-heads, 
has enjoyed so great a reprieve by the intro- 


duction of silk hats, that they are rapidly 
recovering their numbers. ‘They are no 
longer thought to be worth trapping, except 
by the natives, upon whose hands their skins 
are often left unsold, the demand for them, 
and with it their price, having decreased so 
very greatly. 

The Mandan Indians also, the supposed 
descendants of Madoc, who have been several 
times pronounced extinct, are recovering their 
numbers, though they had very nearly been 
exterminated by the small-pox. 

The journey continued through snow and 
sleet, with the comfort of buffalo dung fires 
and buffalo robes, which latter, if there be no 
inch of crevice left, make excellent bed- 
clothes. Flour, pork, tea, and coffee having 
been exhausted, the party had lived for a 
fortnight upon buftalo meat, when, weary of 
buffalo, it tried, without much resulting satis- 
faction, what might be the flavour ot wolf. 
Arriving at last, however, on the twentieth 
of November, at a lake—the Lake of the 
Skunk—covered with ducks and geese, they 
filled a pot with fifteen ducks and two geese, 
cooked them, and then being seven men in 
number, ate them all. Having wood here, 
and having made a blazing fire, they lay 
down after their feast to sleep, and slept right 
soundly, but, on waking in the morning, found 
that they had narrowly escaped being roasted. 


_ The prairie had been on fire, and the fire had 


run up within a quarter of a mile of their 
encampment ; but then luckily the wind had 


| veered, and when they awoke they could see 
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the fire still raging, miles and miles away. 
The next night the wind changed, and the fire 
came back. It had almost swept in a circle 
round them. They watched it, eating its way 
up to them all day, and at about four in the 
afternoon they encamped in a piece of wood, 
near ‘the source of the St. Peter River. Here 
they were safe, for the prairie fire never 
enters among timber. 

The fire advanced all night, and crackled 
round the travellers, sometimes at a distance 
of not more than three hundred yards. They 
could read the smallest writing by the light 
of it. A prairie fire crackles like a platoon 
of musketry, and with a strong wind travels 
at the rate of fifteen or sixteen miles an hour: 
rain or a change of wind arrests it instantly. 
Of course, a prairie fire is to the Indian over 
whose hunting ground it extends a serious 
affair; for so far as the grass is burnt the 
buffalo is lost to him, and he must go among 
enemies in search of the deficient food: but 
there he has to take his chance of being 
scalped. 

We do not propose to follow the tourists 
any farther, but we have been glad thus far 
to have been indebted to them for a few fresh 
pictures of the old subject of prairie life. It 
is evident enough that the Indians, though 
picturesque enough, like many picturesque 
things, are in a very miserable condition ; and 
that the native dignity of man is, after all, 
not so extremely handsome in the rough 
state as to be the worse for polishing. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Kine Epwarp THE FourtH was not quite 
twenty-one years of age when he took that 
unquiet seat upon the throne of England. 
The Lancaster party, the Red Roses, were 
then assembling in great numbers near York, 
and it was necessary to give them battle 
instantly. But, the stout Earl of Warwick 
leading fer the young King, and the young 
Kin ‘himself closely following him, and the 
English people crowding to the Royal standard, 
the White and the Red Roses met, on a wild 
March day when the snow was falling heavily, 
at Towton; and there such a furious battle 
raged between them, that the total loss 
amounted to forty thousand men—all En- 
glishmen, fighting, upon English ground, 
against one another. The young King gained 
the day, took down the heads of his father 
and brother from the walls of York, and put 
up the heads of some of the most famous 
noblemen engaged in the battle on the other 
side. Then, he went to London and was 
crowned with great splendour. 

A new Parliament met. No fewer than 
one hundred and fifty of the principal noble- 
men and gentlemen on the Lancaster side 
were declared traitors, and the King—who 
had very little humanity, though he was 
handsome in person and agreeable in manners 
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—resolved to do all he could, to pluck up the 
Red Rose root and branch. 

Queen Margaret, however, was still active 
for her young son. She obtained help from 
Scotland and from Normandy, and took several 
important English castles. But, Warwick 
soon retook them ; the Queen lost all her 
treasure on board ship in a great storm ; and 
both she and her son suffered great misfor- 
tunes. Once, in the winter weather, as they 
were riding through a forest, they were at- 
tacked and plundered by a party of robbers ; 
and, when they had escaped from these men 
and were passing alone and on foot through a 
thick dark part of the wood, they came, all at 
once, upon another robber. So the Queen, 
with a stout heart, took the little Prince by 
the hand, and going straight up to that 
robber, said to him, “ My friend, this is the 
young son of your lawful King! I confide 
him to your care.” The robber was surprised, 
but took the boy in his arms, and faithfully 
restored him and his mother to their friends. 
In the end, the Queen’s soldiers, being beaten 
and dispersed, she went abroad again, and 
kept quiet for the present. 

Now, all thistime, the deposed King Henry 
was concealed by a Welsh knight, who kept 
him close in his castle. But, next year, the 
Lancaster party recovering their spirits, 
raised a large body of men, and called him 
out of his retirement, to put him at their head. 
They were joined by some powerful noble- 
men who had sworn fidelity to the new King, 
but who were ready, as usual, to break their 
oaths, whenever they thought there was any- 
thing to be got by it. One of the worst 
things in the history of the war of the Ked 
and White Roses, is the ease with which 
these noblemen, who should have set an 
example of honor to the people, left either 
side as they took slight offence, or were 
disappointed in their greedy expectations, 
and joined the other. Well! Warwick's 
brother soon beat the Laneastrians, and the 
false noblemen, being taken, were beheaded 
without a moment’s loss of time. The deposed 
King had a narrow escape; three of his 
servants were taken, and one of them bore his 
cap of estate, which was set with pearls and 
embroidered with two golden crowns. How- 
ever, the head to which the cap belonged, got 
safely into Lancashire, and lay pretty quietly 
there (the people in the secret being very true) 
for more thana year. At length, anold monk 
gave such intelligence as led to Henry’s being 
taken while he was sitting at dinner in a 
place called Waddington Hall. He was 
immediately sent to London and met at 
Isiington by the Earl of Warwick, by whose 
directions he was put upon a horse, with his 
legs tied under it, and paraded three times 
round the pillory. Then, he was carried off to 
the Tower,where they treated him well enough. 

The White Rose being so triumphant, the 
young King abandoned himself entirely - to 
pleasure, and led a jovial life. But, thorns 





(mt | 
were springing up under his bed of | 
as he soon found out. For, having been | 
privately married to Exizasera Woopvitig, | 
a young widow lady, very beautiful and very | 
captivating ; and at last resolving to make his | 
secret known, and to declare her his Queen ; he | 


gave some offence to the Earl of Warwick, who | 


was usually called the King-Maker, because | 
of his power and influence, and because of his 

having lent such great help to placing Edward | 
on the throne. This offence was not lessened | 
by the jealousy with which the Nevil family | 
(the Earl of Warwick’s) regarded the promo- | 
tion of the Woodville family. For, the young | 
Queen was so bent on providing for her rela- | 
tions, that she made her father an earl anda | 
great officer of state ; married her five sisters | 
to young noblemen of the highest rank ; and | 
provided for her younger brother, a young 

man of twenty, by marrying him to an | 
immensely rich old duchess of eighty. The | 
Earl of Warwick took all this pretty graciously | 
for a man of his proud temper, until the | 


| question arose to whom the King’s sister, | 


Marcaret, should be married. The Harl of 
Warwick said, “To one of the French King’s | 
sons,” and was allowed to go over to | 
French King to make friendly proposa\s for | 
that purpose, and to hold all manner of | 
friendly interviews with him. But, while he | 
was so engaged, the Woodville party married’ | 
the young lady to the Duke of Burgundy! | 
Upon this he came back in great rage and | 
‘scorn, and shut himself up discontented, in 
his Castle of Middleham. 

A reconciliation, though not a very sincere | 
one, was patched up between the Earl of 
Warwick and the King, and lasted until the 
Earl married his daughter, against the King’s | 
wishes, to the Duke of Clarence. While the | 
marriage was being celebrated at Calais, the | 
people in the North of England, where the | 
influence of the Nevil family was strongest, | 
broke out into rebellion ; their complaint | 
was, that England was oppressed and plun- | 
‘dered by the Woodville family, whom they | 
demanded to have removed from power. 
As they were joined by great numbers of | 
people, and as they openly declared that they | 
were — by the Earl of Warwick, the 
King did not know what todo. At last, as | 
he wrote to the earl beseeching his aid, he 
and his new son-in-law came over to England, 
and began to arrange the business by shutting | 
\the King up in Middleham Castle in the 
safe keeping of the Archbishop of York ; 80 
England was not only in the strange position 
of having two kings at once, but they were | 
| both prisoners at the same time. 
Even as yet, however, the King-Maker was 
so far true to the King, that he disperseda | 
new rising of the Lancastrians, took their | 
leader prisoner, and brought him to the King | 
who ordered him to be immediately execute 











He presently allowed the King to return to | 


London, and there innumerable pledges of | 
forgiveness and friendship were exchanged | 
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between them, and between the Nevils and 
the Woodvilles ; the King’s eldest daughter 
was promised in marriage to the heir of the 
Nevil family ; and more friendly oaths were 
sworn, and more friendly promises made, 
than this book would hold. 

They lasted about three months. At the 
end of that time, the Archbishop of York 
made a feast for the King, the Earl of War- 
wick, and the Duke of Clarence, at his house, 
the Moor, in Hertfordshire. The King was 
washing his hands before supper, when some 
one whispered him that a body of a hundred 
men were lying in ambush outside the 
house. Whether this were true or untrue, 
the King took fright, mounted his horse, 
and rode through the dark night to Windsor 
Castle. Another reconciliation was patched 
up between him and the King-Maker, but it 
was a short one, and it was the last. A new 
rising took place in Lincolnshire, and the 
King marched to repress it. Having done so, 
he proclaimed that both the Earl of Warwick 
and the Duke of Clarence were traitors, who 
had secretly assisted it, and who had been 


geo publicly to join it, on the following 


Thereupon, the triumphant King-Maker and 
his false son-in-law, the Duke of Clarence, 
went to London, took thé old King out 
of the Tower, and walked him in a great 
procession to St. Paul’s cathedral with the 
crown upon his head: This did not im- 
prove the temper of the Duke of Clarence, 
who saw himself further off from being 
King than ever; but he kept his secret, 
and said nothing. The Nevil family were 
restored to all their honours and. glories, and 
the Wcodvilles and the rest were disgraced. 
The King-Maker, less sanguinary than the 
King, shed no blood except that of the Earl 
of Worcester, who had been: so cruel to the 
people as to have gained the title of the 
Butcher. Him they caught hidden in a tree, 
and him they tried and executed. No other 
death stained the King-Maker’s triumph. 

To dispute this triumph, back came King 
Edward again, next year, landing at Raven- 
spur, coming on to York, causing all his men 
to ery “Long live King Henry!” and swearing 
on the altar, without a blush, that he came to 
lay no claim to the crown. Now was the 
time for the Duke of Clarence, who ordered 


In these dangerous circumstances they|his men to assume the White Rose, and 
| both took ship and sailed away to the French 
court. 

And here a meeting took place between the 
| Earl of Warwick and his old enemy, the 
| Dowager Queen Margaret, through whom his 


father had had his head struck off, and to 
whom he had been a bitter foe. But, now, 


| when he said that he had done with the 
| ungrateful and perfidious Edward of York, and 


that henceforth he devoted himself to the 
restoration of the House of Lancaster, either 


| in the person of her husband or of her little 
| son, she embraced him as if he had ever been 


her dearest friend. She did more than that ; 
she married’ her son to his second daughter, 
the Lady Anne. However agreeable this mar- 


| riage was to the two new friends, it was very 
| disagreeable to the Duke of Clarence, who 


rceived that his father-in-law, the King- 

ker, would never make Aim King, now. 
80, being but a weak-minded young traitor, 
of very little worth or sense, he 
readily listened to an artful court lady sent 
over for the purpose, and promised to turn 
traitor once more, and go over'to his brother, 
King Edward, when a fitting opportunity 


| should come. 


The Earl of Warwick, knowing nothing of 
this, soon redeemed his promise to the 
Dowager Queen Margaret, by invading Eng- 
land and landing at Plymouth, where he 
instantly proclaimed King Henry, and sum- 
moned ail’ Hngtishmen between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty, to join his banner. Then, 
with his army increasing as ke marched along, 
he went northward, and came so near King 
Edward, who was in that part. of the country, 
that Edward had to ride hard for it to the 
coast of Norfolk, and thence to get away 
in such ships as he could find, to Holland. 


declare for his brother. The Marquis of Mon- 
tague, though the Earl of Warwick’s brother, 
also declining to fight against King Edward, 
he went on successfully to London, where the 
Archbishop of York let him into the City, 
and where the people made great demon- 
strationsin his favour. For this they had four 
reasons. Firstly, there were great numbers of 
the King’s adherents hiding in the City and 
ready to break out ; secondly, the King owed 
them a great deal of money, which they could 
never hope to get if he were unsuccessful ; 
thirdly, there wasa young prince to imherit 
the crown ; and fourthiy, the King was gay 
and handsome, and more popular than a 
better man might have been with the City 
ladies. After a stay of only two days with 
these worthy ‘sapporters, the King marched 
out to Barnet Common, to give the Earl of 
Warwick battle. And now it was to be 
seen, for the last time, whether the King 
or the King-Maker was to carry the day. 
While the battle was yet pending, the faint- 
hearted Duke of Clarence began to repent, 
and sent over secret messages to his father- 
in-law, offering his services in mediation with 
the King. But, the Harl of Warwick disdain- 
fully rejected them, and replied'that Clarence 
was false and perjured, and that he would 
settle the quarrel by the sword. The battle 
began at four o’clock in the morning and 
lasted until ten, and during the greater part 
of the time it was fought in a thick mist— 
absurdly supposed to be raised by a magi- 
cian. The loss of life was very great, for the 
hatred was strong on both sides. The King- 
Maker was defeated, and the King triumphed. 
Both the Earl of Warwick and his brother 
were slain, and their bodies lay in St. Paul’s, 
for some days, as a spectacle to the people. 
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Margaret’s spirit was not broken even by 
this great blow. Within five days she was in 
arms again, and raised her standard in Bath, 
whence she set off with her army, to try and 
join Lord Pembroke, who had a force in 
Wales. But, the King, coming up with her 
outside the town of Tewkesbury, and ordering 
his brother, the Dukz or GLoucEsTER, who 
was a brave soldier, to attack her men, she 
sustained an entire defeat, and was en 
prisoner, together with her son now only 
eighteen years of age. The conduct of the 
King to this poor youth was worthy of his cruel 
character. He. ordered him to be led into his 
tent. “ And what,” said he, “brought you to 
England?” “I came to England,” replied 
the prisoner, with a spirit which a man of 
spirit might have admired in a captive, “ to 
recover my father’s kingdom, which descended 
to him as his right, and from him descends 
to me, as mine.” The King, drawing off his 
iron gauntlet, struck him with it in the face ; 
and the Duke of Clarence and some other 
lords, who were there, drew their noble swords, 
and killed him. 

His mother survived him, a prisoner, for 
five years; after her ransom by the King of 
France, she survived for six years more. 
Within three weeks of this murder, Henry 
died one of those convenient sudden deaths 
which were so common in the Tower; in 
plainer words, he was murdered by the King’s 
order, 

Having no icular excitement on his 
hands after this great defeat of the Lancaster 
party, and being perhaps desirous to get rid 
of some of his fat (for he was now getting too 
corpulent to be handsome), the King thought 
of making war on France. As he wanted 
more money for this purpose than the Parlia- 
ment could give him, though they were usually 
ready enough for war, he invented a new way 
of raising it, by sending for the principal 
citizens of London, and telling them, with a 
grave face, that he was very much in want of 
cash, and would take it very kind in them if 
they would lend him some. It being impos- 
sible for them safely to refuse, they eniel, 
and the monies thus forced, from them were 
called—no doubt to the great amusement of 
the King and the Court—as if they were free 
gifts, “ Benevolences.” What with grants 
from Parliament, and what with Benevolences, 
the King raised an army and passed over to 
Calais. As nobody wanted war, however, the 
French King made proposals of peace, which 
were accepted, and a truce was concluded for 
seven long years. The proceedings between the 
Kings of France and England on this oecasion, 
were very friendly, very splendid, and very 
distrustful. They finished with a meeting 
between the two Kings, ona temporary bridge 
over the river Somme, where they embraced 
through two holes in a strong wooden gratin 
like a lion’s cage, and mace several bows an 
fine speeches to one another, 

It was time, now, that the Duke of Clarence 


should be punished for his treacheries ; and 
Fate had his punishment in store. He was, 
probably, not trusted by the King—for who 
could trust him who knew him !—and he had 
certainly « powerful opponent in his brother 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who, being 
avaricious and ambitious, wanted to marry 
that widowed daughter of the Earl of 
Warwick’s who had been espoused to the | 
deceased young Prince, at Calais. Clarence, | 
who wanted all the family wealth for himself, 
secreted this lady, whom Richard found dis. 
guised as a servant in the City of London, and | 
whom he married ; arbitrators appointed by | 
the King, then divided the property between | 
the brothers. This led to ill-will and mis- 
trust between them. Clarence’s wife dying, | 
and he wishing to make another marriage | 
which was obnoxious to the King, his ruin 
was hurried by that means, too. At first, the 
Court struck at his retainers and dependents, | 
and accused some of them of magic and witch- 
craft,and similar nonsense. Successful against 
this small game, it then mounted to the Duke 
himself, who was impeached by his brother 
the King, in person, on a variety of such 
charges, He was found guilty, and sentenced 
to be publicly executed. He never was publicly 
executed, but he met his death somehow, in 
the Tower, and, no doubt, through some agency 
of the King or his brother Gloucester, or both. 
It was supposed at the time that he was told 
to choose the manner of his death, and that he 
chose to be drowned in a butt of Malmsey 
wine. I hope the story may be true, for it 
would have been a becoming death for such a 
miserable creature. 

The King survived him some five years, 
He died in the forty-second year of his life, 
and the twenty-third of his reign. He hada 
very good capacity and some good points, but 
he was selfish, careless, sensual, and cruel, He | 
was a favourite with the people for his showy | 
manners ; and the people were a good example 
to him in the constancy of their attachment, 
He was penitent on his death-bed for his 
“benevolence,” and other extortions, and 
ordered restitution to be made to the people 
who had suffered from them. He also 
about his bed the enriched members of the 
Woodville family, and the proud lords whose 
honours were of older date, and endeavoured 
to reconcile them, for the sake of the peaceful 
succession of his son and the tranouillity of 
England. 
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